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year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which 

should unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches 

accept the religion of Jesus, holding in accordance with his teaching, that practical 

religion is summed up in love to God and love to man.—[Passed unanimously by the 
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DEPARTMENTS 


Editorial. 


UBA, shut up in its shell, offers us a curious complica- 
tion of problems. Will the shell open easily or not 
when force is applied? What will be found inside 
the shell when it is opened? Invading the island, 
are we to be received as liberators or shall we be 

regarded as intruders interfering in a family quarrel which 
is not our concern? Who are the volunteers that are now 
joining the Spanish army by thousands? Are they waiting to 
join our army when it appears on the shores of Cuba, or will 
they regard Americans as aliens of a lower order who would 
bring in new evils worse than the old? Can American sol- 
diers live in Cuba between June and October? How shall 
armies be transported. and manceuvred in provinces where 
there ate no highways, no railroads, and no solid ground in 
the season of rain and mud? Will those whom we set out 
to rescue have perished before we reach them? Why have 


not the insurgents secured one point on the seacoast where 


they can make a landing safe, and receive from our ships the 
arms and ammunition they need? 


Bad 


THE questions asked above are only a few of those which 
force themselves upon the attention of our government. 
They suggest the need of patience on the part of the people. 
Experts in military and naval science are doing their best to 
make adequate preparation for the coming campaign. They 
are also making every endeavor to learn the exact nature of 
the tasks before them. They are eager to achieve success, 
and do not need to be urged to action. But they see the 
difficulties; and they know that, when they move, they must 
move securely, and, when they strike, they must strike effec- 
tively. It is always possible to work up a public opinion in 
favor of a particular course of action, and then, through Con- 
gressmen and their associates, to bring such pressure to bear 
upon the heads of departments and members of the cabinet 
as to force decisions which the facts do not warrant. Such 
a pressure from without seldom aids the government. It 
often embarrasses it. The opinion and sentiment of seventy 
millions of people must be reckoned with by those who 
represent it in positions of trust and responsibility. So much 
the greater is the need of loyal confidence on the part of the 
people. Events will criticise our statesmen and commanders. 
If they make blunders, the penalties will be quickly adjusted 
to the desert of the reckless or the incompetent. It will be 
unjust to add to the perilous responsibilities of our leaders 
and rulers undertakings which are forced upon them by the 
passionate impulses of the people, who do not and cannot ' 
know all the facts and count all the costs of any specific 
enterprise on land or sea. The natural impatience to end 
the war is pressing upon all alike. But, unless the Spanish 
fleet is quickly disposed of, we must consider the war as just 
begun. If General Miles prefers to make no attempt to land 
an army on the shores of Cuba before fall, we may be certain 
that prudence, and not ignorance or fear, moves him. We 
have been at war a month, and are already asking for final 
results. But a month would be scarcely time to prepare for 
an ordinary lawsuit. We have to raise an army of 100,000 
men, equip it, transport it, and put it into the field in a 
foreign land in perfect fighting order. The task is prodig- 
ious; but it cannot be hastened by enthusiasm or aided by 
criticism. 

a 

OnE generation forgets the lessons learned by another, or, 
rather, does not know that any lessons have been learned 
excepting those which appear in its own experience. ‘Thirty 
years ago every veteran had learned the need of subordina- 
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tion and the value of discipline. The man who entered the 
ranks as a private did not see why he should be absolutely 
subservient to the will of another whom he knew at home as 
not his social equal or his intellectual peer. He was obliged 
to learn, and he did learn, that the very object for which he 
enlisted was made impossible unless he, and such as he, be- 
come thinking machines whose thoughts must run with auto- 
matic precision and with celerity along the lines of military 
orders or naval commands. To obey with promptitude is 
the first duty of the soldier. With this loss of spontaneity 
goes also the right to criticise. From the lowest ranks up- 
ward the right to form opinions and to express them lapses. 
One arm of the service may not judge another. An officer 
may not make public his grievances against his equals or 
superiors in rank. Civilians also must learn some of the 
stern lessons of self-imposed restraint, or subject themselves 
to censorship and penalty which in time of peace would be 
resented and resisted as tyrannical. 


& 


THE passage of the Massachusetts Sixth through Balti- 
more on the 21st of the present month, thirty-seven years 
and thirty-two days after the former famous march through 
that city, illustrates in the most happy manner the new spirit 
of loyalty and patriotism which is at last making our country 
one. Nothing unites like a common feeling. Sentiment is 
far more powerful than reason as a cement of brotherhood. 
Men may agree to disagree or may decide for prudential 
reasons to lay aside old grievances and bury ancient ani- 
mosities. But liking does not always follow reason. An 
outburst of genuine sentiment can do more in a minute to 
sweep away prejudice and annul discords than volumes of 
argument and floods of political oratory. The speech of 
welcome by Mayor Malster was brief, but it was fervent and 
effective. He said: “Soldiers of the Sixth Regiment, Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteer Infantry, I join in the general rejoicing 
of the people of Baltimore that the deferred opportunity of 
thirty-seven years has at last arrived; and I, for and in 
behalf of the people of our beloved city, tender you the wel- 
come, freedom, hospitality, and protection of this city. The 
latch-strings not only hang on the outside of the doors, but 
the doors of the citizens of our dear old city are wide open, 
and their arms are outstretched and eager to receive and do 
honor to those who have inherited the legacy of the old Sixth 
Massachusetts Regiment. Their deeds of valor on many 
hard-fought fields can only be told by the historian. The 
citizens of this city will never enjoy a greater degree of pleas- 
ure than in meeting this splendid body of soldiers on their 
return to the bosom of their families, with each of their 
names emblazoned high upon the scroll of honor in letters 
wrought there with patriotic and loyal actions of their indi- 
vidual worth that will never bring shame or blush to their 
posterity.” 

od 


Witii1am Ewart GLADSTONE was born in Liverpool, Dec. 
29,1809. His father was a Liverpool merchant of Scotch de- 
scent. He was educated at Eton and Oxford, and entered 
Parliament in 1832 as a tour member, immediately after the 
passage of the Reform Bill. In 1834, 1841, 1843, he 
held cabinet offices under Sir Robert Peel, and did much 
to formulate the anti-corn-laws legislation. When Peel’s 
ministry fell, immediately upon its greatest victory, Glad- 
stone went out of office for six years. In 1852 he became 
chancellor of the exchequer in a coalition ministry, and dis- 
tinguished himself greatly, as he always did in that office. 
He held it again under Lord Palmerston in 1855, and again 
under the same minister in 1859, holding the office under 
him and Lord John Russell until 1866. After the death of 
Palmerston (1865) he was leader of the House of Commons, 
and in that character introduced a reform bill which was de- 
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feated only to be carried in a more liberal form by the Tories 
under the lead of Disraeli in 1867. The next year Glad- 
stone was made prime minister for the first time, and,’ at 
the head of a Liberal government, carried many reform 
measures, chief among them the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church and an Irish land bill. He was again prime 
minister from 1880 till 1885, from February to August, 
1886, and from August, 1892, till March, 1894. Home Rule 
and other measures looking to the amelioration of the con- 
dition of Ireland were prominent in his later ministries. 
His clear gains were many, but he did not succeed in the 
main part of his policy. After his retirement from public 
life he was still active with his pen, as he had always been. 
He was an orator of great power and genius and a man of 
boundless industry and versatility. Born in the same year 
with Lincoln and Darwin and Tennyson, he ranks with them 
among the most prominent figures of the century and the 
most effective helpers of its intellectual and moral life. 


The Objects of the War. 


Why should not all the religious press of the United States 
agree upon the policy of assisting the government and encour- 
aging the people in the prosecution of the war for the sole 
purpose of liberating Cuba? The churches and religious 
papers of the country can certainly do much to keep the high 
standards of the national honor in sight. We all agree that 
war can be justified only by the necessity of self-defence or 
for the protection of weaker nations suffering injustice. By 
limiting ourselves to the essentials, we shall have influence 
when the final adjustments are made at the close of the war. 

New thoughts and ambitions, unknown before, are now sug- 
gested to us. But keeping ourselves to the main issue, with 
courage and with patience, we believe that many budding 
hopes and quickly growing ambitions will be taken care of 
by the blighting frosts of war. We need not discuss what 
we will do with the Philippine Islands before we come into pos- 
session of them. When we have taken Manila, and estab- 
lished temporarily a military government, there will still be 
time for educating experiences and sober thought before we 
decide whether or not to enter into the contest with foreign 
nations in the Far East. Questions concerning the occupa- 
tion of Porto Rico and Cuba also may be postponed until 
we have counted the cost; and especially may questions con- 
cerning the annexation of these islands wait upon victory, 
military occupation, and a more perfect knowledge-than we 
now have as to the desirability of adding such territory to 
the American Union. 

Especially useless, it seems to us just now, is any criticism 
of our institutions which does not bear directly upon the con- 
duct of the war. Pointing out defects in our administration 
of government, whether civic or national, tends merely to ir- 
ritation and useless recrimination, unless in some way it 
affects the conduct of the war. 

Above all things, it is useless to discuss now what we 
might have done before war was declared to prevent it or to 
analyze the motives of those who pressed the issue to a de- 
cision. It is worse than useless to accuse one another or 
anybody else of cherishing base motives. Let the dead past 
lie where it fell, buried or unburied. The conditions existing 
only a month ago are as far away from our immediate duty 
and the considerations that press upon us to-day as if they 
dated from a past of thirty years instead of thirty days. 

But there are some immediate duties, there are certain 
things that must be, and just as certainly some other things 
that must not be. Every day a new crop of personal ambi- 
tion springs up, and a new set of greedy parasites is devel- 
oped to feed upon the national life. The government is em- 
barrassed by the claims of political partisans who demand 
military honors, extortioners who take advantage of the need 
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and haste of preparation to make unrighteous gains, and the 
advocates of legislation, which the sober sense of the nation 
would reject, strive to make the adoption of their schemes 
the price of their support. Forgetting the things that are be- 
hind, it will be in order now to scotch every old serpent that 
lifts its head and be ready to crush every new one that shall 
come out of the swamps and morasses of the lower life of the 
nation. 


Unitarianism West and East. 


During the last week the churches that have their meeting- 
place in Chicago held their anniversary meetings, including 
the Western Conference, its allied associations, and a Minis- 
ters’ Institute. The dedication of the new Third Church 
was the occasion for the renewal of interest in our Unitarian 
work in Chicago and for mutual congratulations. We give 
a full report of the proceedings. 

An evident fact of great importance is the new emphasis 
laid by our Western churches upon religion. ‘There is a 
new and deepening consciousness of the fact that our work 
is to illustrate and apply religion under the conditions of 
liberty. The battle for freedom has been fought and won. 
Now comes to our Unitarian churches everywhere the more 
difficult task to apply the principles of religion to the life of 
the world. Nothing in the reports offered by the executive 
officers was of more cheerful omen than the emphatic recog- 
nition of the new devoutness that is coming into our 
churches. 

The Western Conference passed a vote of sympathy for 
the objects of the Liberal Congress to be held in Omaha, and 
appointed a delegation to be the bearer of greetings. At 
the same time, because there is still doubt as to the attitude 
of the Congress toward the existing organizations, the Con- 
ference did not apply for membership. ‘This is the ground 
taken by the National Conference at Saratoga, and is the 
only possible one for those who are bound by loyalty to 
what they consider the best forms of organization for our 
work, 

As in the West, so in the East this week our meetings 
open with a deep sense of responsibility. All other ques- 
tions sink into insignificance beside the one question which 
includes them all,— How shall we bring our religion of love 
to God and love to man to bear upon the real lives of men 
and women in society, under a government of freemen? 
There is no doubt expressed as to our calling. The truth 
which claims us is adequate; but most seriously are our men 
and women asking, how shall we make that truth effective ? 
Wherein have we failed in fidelity? Loyalty to the truth 
was never a more urgent stimulus than it is to-day, and never 
was the conviction more profound that for us the Unitarian 
church is our appointed place. Under leadership, then, of 
our reason, our heart, and our conscience, the word of the 
week is, “Say to my people that they go forward.” 


English Unitarians, 


We have received a discussion of “Two Opposing Ten- 
dencies ” in the Unitarian Church of Great Britain by the 
Rey. Edgar I. Fripp. We have also at various times re- 
ceived communications bearing upon various discussions 
which affect the peace of our English brethren, and have been 
asked to consider them. ‘There are several reasons why we 
did not choose to take part or to express opinions or to give 
advice to our ministers and churches on the other side of the 
water. The conditions which affect their work belong to 
their history. They are varied, and often affect only a single 
church or a small group of churches. Their problem is 
how out of diversity to bring unity. Some of the questions 
which trouble them are: Ought Unitarians to call themselves 
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Christians? Can a man who is not a Christian be a Unita- 
rian? Ought Unitarian churches to be known simply as 
free churches? Is the Unitarian name a help or a hindrance 
to the free churches, whether Christian or not? Is the name 
Unitarian a creedal or a sectarian limitation? Does or does 
not the British and Foreign Unitarian Association properly 
represent the churches? Ought or ought not the funds of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association be voted to 
churches and ministers who decline to take the Unitarian 
name? Our American readers will see at a glance that all 
these questions have in some form troubled our churches 
during the last fifty years. They will also note the fact 
that they are largely questions which for us have lost their 
meaning, and no longer need discussion. Now and then 
one of them lifts itself, and seems to ask whether it is not 
time to give it an airing. If our experience is of any value 
to our brethren in Great Britain, it may be useful to say that 
for us many diverse tendencies and some antagonistic forces 
have, in our American church, come into harmonious action 
because, agreeing to differ and even to stand firmly against 
each other in friendly antagonism, we are all the more united 
in our larger aim. We are agreed that our Unitarian work 
is so important and the large issues of the national life de- 
mand from us such devoted service that no Unitarian patriot 
must allow himself to push his private opinions and local 
idiosyncrasies to the point where they will interfere with the 
work which our Unitarian Church is set to do for religion in 
perfect liberty. 


William Ewart Gladstone. 


The particulars of Mr. Gladstone’s career are given else- 
where in our columns. It is quite another matter to report 
the character of this great statesman and the essential quali- 
ties of his thought and action, and to measure his success, 
absolutely or relatively, to the hopes he cherished and the 
ideas by which he was-inspired. He presents much more of 
a problem than Lincoln or Bismarck or Cavour, the other 
statesmen of his century, with whose fame his own most 
obviously competes. Both his work and his character were 
far less simple than theirs. They, each, did one great thing. 
Bismarck unified Germany, Cavour unified Italy, Lincoln re- 
unified America and freed the slave. His was a double 
star, yet one in its duality. The judgment of Mommsen, 
that Lincoln’s was incomparably the greatest work, is one 
that we may safely trust the future to confirm. Even his 
success has been qualified by the social conditions of the 
South, but not as Cavour’s, by the perversity of the Vatican 
and the drain of her military system on the life of Italy; not 
as Bismarck’s, by the general failure of his administration 
after 1870 and by the incubus of his militarism on the 
national temper and felicity; and not as Gladstone’s, by the 
vicissitudes of his career, and by his fate to be contented 
least where he expected to enjoy the most,—in the pacifica- 
tion of Ireland by the establishment of her autonomy. It is 
by the course of Gladstone’s life, and not by any special goal 
that he attained, that we must judge him, in comparison with 
his glorious peers. Moreover, we must judge the man by 
the dignity and grandeur of his aims, however short they fell 
of fulfilment here and there. 

The character of Gladstone was even more complex than 
his career. That it was not simple is proved by the fact 
that so many of his friends found him “incalculable.” ‘That 
to his enemies he was “the wicked old man” is less im- 
portant. Partisan bitterness is, alas! no novelty; and, of all 
partisans, such reactionaries as the Unionists are generally 
the most bitter. No one thing gave Gladstone such a bad 
name as his destruction of the system of purchasing army 
But, if many hated him, many others qualified 


commissions. othe 
their admiration. They complained of vacillation and un- 
certainty. Much of the changefulness of his career was the 
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progressive disentanglement of the man from his university 
traditions. ‘“ Oxford on the surface, but Liverpool below,” a 
critic said. But at first Oxford went far below the surface ; 
and it was always a pervasive element in his thought and 
action,— the Tory, medieval Oxford of 1832. Often in the 
substance, and always in the manner of his speech and 
writing, he was scholastic, considering too curiously, exagger- 
ating’ trifles. And there was much besides the general prog- 
ress of his opinions to make him seem lacking in stability. 
With the most splendid qualities, he had the defects of those 
qualities to a remarkable degree. A great orator, his im- 
pulse to speak or write at all times and on all subjects was 
not sufficiently controlled. An ingenious dialectician, he 
was sometimes tempted to use his ingenuity to make the 
worse appear the better reason. When Garibaldi fell in love 
with an English lady, and it was objected that he had a wife 
in Italy, it was said, “Gladstone can explain her away”; 
and that he had a perilous gift of bewildering sophistication 
there can be no doubt. Another of his most conspicuous 
qualities was industry. He must always be doing something. 
Out of office, he was straightway into Homer or into a battle 
with the Vatican or some other spiritual foe. But there was 
more of energy than of wisdom in the selection of his tasks. 
He was too obedient to the Scriptural command,— doing 
whatever he did with all his might,— so crushing many a 
butterfly upon the wheel, and often emphasizing unimportant 
things beyond their worth. He attacked Huxley as con- 
fidently as a financial budget, but with a difference. 
Nevertheless, men’s inability to reckon on his action was 
mainly a reflection of his persistent intellectual and moral 
growth. Had they been wiser, they would never have ex- 
pected to find him intrenching his last camp. What an ad- 
vance it was from his political initiation, when he was “the 
rising hope of those stern and unbending Tories” who had 
opposed the Reform Bill of 1832 and Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, to his liberal Toryism under Peel, then to the Whig- 
‘ism of Palmerston, and through that to the standing of a 
liberal Whig, and later, when the Liberals had absorbed the 
Whigs, to the character, first of a conservative, and then of a 
radical among them! What an advance it was from the 
narrowness of his early opposition to all liberal constructions 
of the religious policy of the State and from the positions of 
his first study in ecclesiasticism to the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church! What an advance it was from his first 
indifference to the claims of Ireland to his splendid advo- 
cacy of those claims! What matter if the defect of this 
progressive quality was a too hasty seizing upon specious 
arguments and positions recommended by their capacity for 
ingenious defence? Such brushwood does not conceal the 


forest that towers up out of its confusion with commanding | 


breadth and height. And there was always something un- 
calculatingly heroic in the way in which he flung himself into 
the front of the advance. 

He did much toward shaping the anti-corn-law legislation, 
but more in making that legislation a reality consistent in its 
every part, until in 1860 he had reduced the protective 
principle to a minimum in the revenue system. The reform 
bill of 1867 should go to his credit, and not to Disraeli’s, who 
merely “stole the clothes of the opposition while they were 
in bathing.” ‘The next three years were perhaps the great- 
est of his life, signalized by many great reforms. The five 
years of his premiership from 1880 to 1885 were far less 
significant, though they saw great improvements in the Irish 
Jand-laws ; and the liberties of 1867 were still more enlarged. 
Never was his hope so great and his disappointment so pro- 
found as when in 1886, again in power, he introduced his 
Home Rule measure, and defended it with an eloquence 
which he had hardly touched before. But such a failure was 
more honorable than any triumph of a less noble aspiration. 
_, It was characteristic of the most significant and impressive 
aspect of Gladstone’s long career. This aspect was his 
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humanity, his passionate opposition to “man’s inhumanity to 
man.” It was this which made war as hateful to him as it 
was to Herbert Spencer or Voltaire, while the sufferings of 
Neapolitan prisoners’ hurt him as if they were his own, and 
Bulgarian and Armenian atrocities were the subjects of his 
most terrible denunciations. Whatever his limitations, in 
comparison with his virtues they “ melt from the smallness ofa 
gnat to air.” His achievements were an incalculable addi- 
tion to the stock of human benefit; and his personality in its 
range and its variety, but most in its nobility and exaltation, 
will excite the warmest admiration where it is most com- 
pletely understood. 


Memorial Day. 


Just before the beginning of the Commencement season 
comes Memorial Day. ‘This year its ceremonies will have a 
new meaning. The memories of the war have been softened 
and transformed by the magic of time and the idealizing 
touch of a loving imagination. The full measure of an 
average generation has passed since the close of the Civil 
War and the death of Abraham Lincoln. A whole genera- 
tion of voters who now largely control the affairs of the 
nation were born after the close of the war. To them the 
war is not a memory, but a tradition. 

For those who remember and who suffered losses in that 
former war, Memorial Day this year comes with new signifi- 
cance. The old memories are revived, the long-buried 
sorrows arise again; for they who then mourned their hus- 
bands and their brothers, now see war demanding their sons. 
The day had become to some extent a festival. Young men 
and maidens to whom the war seemed as remote as the 
American Revolution could not be restrained from express- 
ing the joy that comes with the springtime, the sunshine, the 
opening flowers and the singing of birds. The flags and 
garlands which covered the graves of the heroic dead were 
to them, for the most part, only decorations which come 
with the season, and relieve somewhat the monotony and 
sombre air of the cemetery. 

All this is now changed. The war-drum sounds, a hun- 
dred thousand men prepare for battle, a campaign begins 
with a victory in distant waters, and all around the Carib- 
bean Sea ships of war are preparing for the greatest naval 
battle of modern times. 

Into the war which Memorial Day celebrates went the 
best thought, feeling, and life of the American people. On 
both sides of the line it is now agreed that, however mis- 
taken they may have been in their political ideas and de- 
sires, brave men fought brave men with good conscience and 
for noble ends. The memories of the war are such that 
they have been hallowed. They can properly be regarded 
as holy. They are uplifting and purifying. It will be well 
if now, in memory of that heroic past, our men and women 
shall be able to maintain the high ideals and carry into the 
war before us the pure motives and clean ambitions that will 
make it worthy of the memories of the past and our hopes 
of the future. If continually we sift out the baser elements, 
and summon only those that represent liberty and justice, 
we shall come out of the strife purified. War is always dan- 
gerous and of doubtful issue. It is not a phenomenon of 
health in the beneficent order of nature. War is surgery. 
It is caused by disease; and, if it demand the letting of blood 
the remedy is desirable only because the disease is danger- 
ous. If still it be necessary to make war, it must only be 
in the hope that war shall cease. Just as we have discov- 
ered the germs of disease which made the surgery of the last 
war so difficult, and have thereby made much of it unnec- 
essary now, so must we discover the causes of national 
irritations, and remove them. Certain operations in the 
hospital, once familiar, are now unknown, because science 
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has made them unnecessary. They would now be disgrace- 
ful, as betraying ignorance of the laws of health. We must 
exhibit the spirit of peace in the act of war, and fight, if 
fight we must, in order to provide the conditions for a uni- 
versal peace. 

After Memorial Day will come the Commencement exer- 
cises of all our colleges. In baccalaureate sermons, in Com- 
mencement orations, in speeches, songs, and processions, 
the spirit of the war will express itself. . Through that great 
stream of youthful student life which is to become the edu- 
cated class of the twentieth century there will flow the 
quickening current of patriotism. With new and _ vivid 
meaning the ancient virtues, which are the virtues of peace 
as well as of war, will come into the thoughts of youth. 
Courage, loyalty, beauty, steadfastness in the presence of 
danger, and, above all, the devotion of the single life to the 
national welfare,— these things will lift all the ends of educa- 
tion to a higher plane of noble living. 


Current Copies. 


THE first detachment of the army of the Philippines is on 
its way to Manila, on board three transports; and the rest 
of the 15,000 men who are to occupy the islands will fol- 
low as rapidly as arrangements for their transportation can 
be made. In a little over a month Gen. Merritt, military 
governor of the Philippines, will probably have begun military 
operations against Spanish authority in the capital. In the 
meanwhile two American fleets, under Rear Admiral Samp- 
son and Commodore Schley respectively, are scouring West 
Indian waters in search of the formidable Spanish squadron 
under Admiral Cervera, which has proved such an elusive 
quantity in the naval operations of the war. It is admitted 
that the Spanish commander has shown remarkable ability 
in executing his purpose of avoiding a meeting with his pur- 
suers except upon a battle-ground of his own choosing. It 
is confidently asserted, however, that this meeting is a matter 
of days or even hours, and that one of the decisive blows of 
the conflict will be dealt when it occurs. 

J 

Tue administration has been the object of emphatic criti- 
cism in the press and among Congressmen on account of 
what some have considered the slow progress of the war. It 
has been asserted with especial vigor by the critics that the 
invasion of Cuba ought to have begun long ago, and that 
a prompt bombardment of Havana would have resulted in 
the settlement of the difficulty at a comparatively early stage 
of the war. The government has replied to these generous 
suggestions by calling attention to the fact that even at this 
time, over a month after the declaration of hostilities, the 
national army is not in a complete state of mobilization, 
that a vast deal yet remains to be done in the way of cloth- 
ing the volunteers, furnishing them with arms and other 
equipments, and fitting them for the arduous service that 


awaits them in Cuba. 
ae 


ANOTHER significant fact has been impressed upon the 
administrative mind at Washington. It is that the opera- 
tions in Cuba are destined to be of a far more protracted 
and severe nature than was at first supposed, even by those 
who have possessed exceptional facilities for, making them- 
selves familiar with conditions on the island. It has been 
discovered that the Cuban insurgents, far from holding a 
commanding position from the standpoint of strategy, are 
incapable of affording any considerable assistance to an 
invading force. The important discovery that has been 
made by the strategists is that the Spanish troops in Cuba 
are numerous enough and their mora/e is sufficiently good to 
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render them worthy of the serious consideration of an em- 

phatically large and powerful force of well-equipped, well- 

drilled United States troops. Hence the cautious oad de- 

liberate method of preparation which has characterized the 

process of placing the volunteer regiments on a footing for 

actual warfare. ; 
Pd 


In the legislative chambers of several States of the Union, 
bills have been brought providing for the support by the 
State, or the State and municipality combined, of the families 
of men who have gone to the front at the country’s call. 
In several instances these legislative measures have been 
laid upon the table without action; and it is exceedingly 
doubtful if, under present conditions, the legislators will re- 
turn to their consideration. In the meanwhile an agitation 
of unmistakable vigor is coming into being, with the purpose 
of compelling immediate provision for the support of women 
and children who, in many instances, are left practically 
destitute by the departure of husbands and fathers for the 
front, there to support the dignity of the republic. 


2 


Mayor Van Wyck of the Greater New York furnished 
a veritable surprise for the uninitiated last Saturday, when, 
by introducing a sensational change in the fersonnel of the 
metropolitan police commission, he obtained the retirement 
of Chief McCullagh and the appointment of Deputy Chief 
Devery to the command of the metropolitan police. The 
significance of Mayor Van Wyck’s action is to be found in 
the fact that Devery was the man against whom the Lexow 
Commission, in the course of the purification of the police 
department of New York, aimed some of its most effective 
thunder-bolts. Devery did not appear before his judges, 
claiming sickness as the preventive cause; but he was dis- 
missed from the police force. One of the earliest incidents 
of the Van Wyck régime was the reinstatement of Capt. 
Devery, with an order providing for the payment to him of 
the back salary that had accumulated during his period of 
rest and retirement. Devery is now at the head of the police 
department of New York, and the enemies of Tammany 
rule and Tammany morals are in a state of despair. 


we 


A POWERFUL labor organization of New York, Typographi- 
cal Union No. 6, is trying the interesting experiment of 
teaching its unemployed members how to make a living by 
truck-farming. The union has secured from the city a tract 
of ground comprising two hundred and fifty acres. Each 


-applicant receives half an acre for purposes of cultivation, 


and is expected to devote a minimum time of twenty days to 
the task during the season. The preliminary expenses of the 
farming operations are borne by the union, in co-operation 
with a charitable organization of New York. So far, eighty 
members of the union, who would otherwise be in idleness, 
are spending their time profitably in proving the practicabil- 
ity of this industrial experiment. 


at 


Tue heart and soul of England was at that death-bed in 
the castle of Hawarden where Gladstone breathed his last, 
Thursday morning, after a struggle against death which 
marked the continuation of the heroic character of the great 
man to the very last. When the announcement that the 
end had come was transmitted to the limits of Christendom 
by the electric spark, it almost carried a feeling of relief at 
the thought that he whose mission upon earth had been one 
of mercy and of love had at last been relieved of the fearful 
agonies of that prolonged strife against mortality. Hardly 
had the body of the great leader become rigid in its final 
sleep when the grief of two continents found expression in 
the multitude of messages of pity and regret that thronged 
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upon the devoted wife who had sat beside the death-bed, 
clasping the hand of her husband as he strode manfully into 


the shadows. 
ae 


ENGLAND’s great leader will be buried in Westminster 
Abbey, the final resting-place of so many good and brave 
men to whom civilization owes much that it can never repay 
except by keeping their memories warm and potent for good 
in the hearts of mankind; and chief among them in centu- 
ries to come will be William Ewart Gladstone. For two days 
preceding the funeral, which is to occur on Saturday, the 
people of England will file reverently by the bier of the dead 
hero to pay their last respects to the man whom posterity 
will know as the friend of liberty. 


5d 


Tue possibility of European intervention in the Hispano- 
American War continues to appeal pleasantly to Spanish 
imagination. The programme of the new cabinet is said 
to provide for a prosecution of the war “ without compro- 
mise,” until the moment arrives when the European powers, 
“either upon humanitarian considerations or motives of self- 
interest,” shall exert their combined influence to prevent a 
continuation of the war, and to bring about peace, “on the 
basis of the maintenance of the integrity of our [Spain’s] 
colonial empire.” The indications outside of Madrid are, 
however, that such a step by combined Europe is as far 
from the collective purpose of Continental diplomacy as it 
ever was. 

od 


AN omen of good augury is to be found in a recent state- 
ment that has been made by a Spanish cabinet minister, who 
admitted that he considered the cause of his country a lost 
one, and that the present aim of Spanish statesmanship was 
to bring about a cessation of hostilities on a basis involving 
the smallest possible amount of injury to Spanish pride and 
Spanish prestige. It will be remembered that heretofore the 
government at Madrid has been very positive that the war 
could result only in glory for Spain; and-the present change 
of attitude is a rather outspoken confession of weakness, 
which the friends of peace will appreciate as indicating a 
desire on the part of the Spanish people to recede from the 
position which rendered this war inevitable. 


& 


Tue shopkeepers of Paris have changed the public opin- 
ion of France. ‘The stream of anti-American diatribes with 
which the French press fairly flooded the Continent has 
ceased to flow, and a tone of the most abject apology to 
America and Americans characterizes French editorial utter- 
ances. ‘This change of conviction was brought about by the 
suggestion that the Americans were about to retaliate upon 
the French for their virulent denunciation of the American 
cause, and their unmistakable sympathy for the enemy by 
boycotting French goods. ‘The shopkeepers of Paris be- 
came convinced by their diminished receipts that some such 
nefarious plan was actually in operation. Then came their 
earnest representations before the editors of Paris, with the 
results above indicated. 

we 


Ir was Cavour who said, in the memorable period of 
1848, that the epoch of race-assertion was then at its be- 
ginning, and that the industrial problem would be the domi- 
nating one before the end of the century. ‘The present fer- 
ment among the Latin peoples would indicate that Cavour’s 
prophecy has been fulfilled only partially, in that the race 
issue continues to be the dominating influence in a large 
part of the world. The French are showing considerable 
anti-American feeling on the avowed ground that a people of 
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Latin blood are being crowded out of the New World by the 
aggressive Anglo-Saxons of the United States. The Span- 
ish press is appealing to French sympathies on the same 
ground; while even some of the South American peoples, 
who have gained their liberty largely through the moral 
weight of the North American republic, are unofficially in 
sympathy with the mother country, and that, too, in spite 
of their own unmistakable interests. On the other hand, 
the bond of sympathy between the English-speaking peoples 
is largely racial in its character. European statesmen pre- 
dict that the war of the races is yet to be fought before the 
industrial problem shall become the dominant issue. 


Brevities. 


The great law of health, said a French centenarian, for 
him was “something of everything, not too much of any- 
thing.” 


Why should not our war correspondents agree to report in 
detail things which do not happen? So doing, our healthy 
appetite for news will be gratified and the enemy deceived. 


Brown of Middleboro, Mass., appointed as chaplain in the 
navy, is ordered on board the Columbia. Phalen of Con- 
cord, N.H., goes as chaplain of the New Hampshire First 
Regiment. 


If Admiral Dewey had been a year and a half older, it is 
said that he would have been on the retired list before he 
fought the battle of Manila. His promotion gives him a 
new lease of service. Long may his flag wave! 


Newly made judges sometimes confess that the strain upon 
their sympathies is very great. The necessity of pronounc- 
ing severe sentence upon convicted criminals often causes 
the judge anxious thought, if not acute suffering. 


Some of our contemporaries are still discussing cremation 
with reference to the resurrection of the dead. If the mar- 
tyrs who were burned are not to be excluded from the resur- 
rection, why should any one doubt concerning those who 
voluntarily accept this method of disposing of their ashes ? 


It is a curious fact that Leiter, the young Chicago monop- 
olist, is regarded by many wheat-raising Populists as “the 
farmer’s friend.” The price of wheat would have been 
raised if he had not been born. By foresight and good luck 
he anticipated the rise, and took the profit. The next time, 
foresight and bad luck may work the other way. 


Once when the question of the duty of veracity in dealing 
with an insane person was discussed, and James Freeman 
Clarke was requested to make a false statement in order to 
save suffering, his reply was, “I should be perfectly willing 
to tell the lie if I thought it would really do good; but it 
wouldn’t succeed, for I certainly should be found out.” He 
tried the method of truth, and succeeded. 


The New York 7Z7ibune points out the difference between 
news and folly in the case of the steamer Gussie, which failed 
to land 7,000 rifles and 200,000 rounds of ammunition on 
the Cuban coast. All the papers announced her sailing and 
described the cargo. Spanish authorities knew when and 
where to look for her, and promptly acted upon the in- 
formation given by our enterprising war correspondents. 


Underneath the enthusiasm of the time there is an under- 
tow of gloom and doubt about the future of the republic, but 
despair is not justified. Although our youthful nation suffers 
from agues, fevers, and various epidemic diseases, its condi- 
tion is sound; and it enjoys the resources of an exuberant 
good health. If the evolution of the United States is to end 
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in a failure, the Shakers are right; and, the sooner we bring 
the succession of the generations upon this earth to an end, 
the better for all concerned. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Information Wanted. 


Zo the Editor of the Christian Register: — 

The Divinity School of Harvard University is soon to pub- 
lish a general catalogue of all its past students, with a brief 
statement of the career of each, so far as this is possible. 
There are upon its records the names of several persons 
about whom as yet no information has been obtained. As 
some of your readers may know something of one or more 
of these men, I give below the list of such persons for the 
first fifty years of the school’s existence, and shall be much 
indebted to any one who will send me information, however 
slight, in regard to any of them. Before the name of each 
man is given the year in which he left the school. 


1830. Ezekiel DeWolf. 

1833. James Gairdner. 

1834. Daggett. 

1834. —— Scarborough. 

1835. —— Baker. 

1835. —— Gassett. 

1835. —— Lakeman. 

1835. Stafford. 

1838. Benjamin Franklin Chandler. 

1843. Octavius Augustus Merrill. 

1849. George Albert Carnes (A.B. University of City of 
New York, 1844). 

rsr. A. Alger. 

1858. John Scote. 


Rospert S. Morison, 
Librarian. 


A Friend of Bulgaria. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


At this sad moment, when even the distraction of a par- 
ticularly stormy period in history has not withheld attention 
from the death of one of the great and good men of the 
world, permit me a word on behalf of a race that owes a 
debt of gratitude to William Ewart Gladstone. 

As the free and vigorous Bulgarian people awaken more 
and more to an expansive and enlightened national life, they 
will realize with increasing gratitude to the dead statesman 
that his heart was with them in their struggle against Turk- 
ish barbarism. It was the pen of Gladstone that opened the 
eyes of Christendom to the intolerable conditions of Turkish 
misrule in Bulgaria, the word of Gladstone that set the 
hearts of Englishmen on fire with righteous wrath against 
the Ottoman executioner, the sympathy of Gladstone for 
every noble impulse in nations that has saved Bulgaria in 
many an important crisis since the liberation. 

It will be found that, in the garland which history has 
placed upon the brow of the great dead, the fairest, most 
fragrant, and most enduring flower has been plucked from 
' the fields that were soaked with the blood of the brave Bul- 
garians in whose behalf Gladstone’s voice was raised sternly, 
commandingly, with the force of the word of God spoken 
by the mouth of man,—the voice of a moral giant that 
drowned utterly the Babel of Downing Street and the 
querulous complaints of Disraeli, that placed England on 
the side of humanity and civilization as opposed to the 
medizval darkness to which Europe would gladly have con- 
demned my country. Silat 
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Thinking of Hawarden. 


BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


He, and not Death, has shut the gates of Time! 
The statesman, best and greatest of his day, 
To meet the glory of another clime, 
Has gladly called all thoughts of this away. 


Ah! what to him are warring nations now? 
Though Britain’s very self might battling be, 

It could not jar the calmness of a brow 
Looking so near on Immortality. 


With God and peace he liveth now alone: 

We, crazed by clashing tongues and clanging swords, 
By shock of shell and kingdoms overthrown, 

Envy his quiet with the Lord of lords. 


What life! what single aim for human good ! 
Light pure as his shines seldom in our sky. 

Would that a grovelling present understood, 
Like him, how great it is to live and die! 


The Ethics of Religious Conformity. 


BY JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


In refreshing contrast with the temper of much present 
controversy concerning the rights and duties of unorthodox 
persons in orthodox churches and pulpits is a brace of arti- 
cles in Prof. Sidgwick’s “ Practical Ethics,” a book deserv- 
ing the attention of all persons who are interested in serious 
and discriminating thought. The reader may not agree en- 
tirely, or even largely, with the particular essays in which I 
would here engage his interest; but they are, it seems to me, 
a contribution to the discussion of religious conformity which 
no one interested in this matter should neglect. They are 
at least convincing that this matter is not by any means so 
simple as it is commonly supposed to be. What I propose 
in this article is to give in brief the line of Prof. Sidgwick’s 
article, with such comment as it may suggest. If, so doing, 
I send even a few of my readers to the full stream at which 
I fill my cup, I shall be doing them a service for which I shall 
confidently expect their gratitude. 

In the first place, there are many people who, while depart- 
ing widely from the traditional creeds, believe in the churches 
as moralizing institutions; and as such they propose to cling 
to them as long as possible. They do this with the better 
conscience because they are persuaded that the whole world 
is coming round to their own opinions, and that very shortly 
their particular church will be in general agreement with 
their heresies. ‘The more ardent the heretic, the more confi- 
dent is he of this speedy consummation. But Prof. Sidgwick 
does not think that the rate of theological change in the 
churches is such as to justify these sanguine hopes. To me 
the rate of change during the last fifty years would seem to 
justify the expectation of the most sweeping changes in be- 
lief, but no corresponding change in the creeds and formu- 
laries. We have Roman Catholics pleading for the due 
observance of all these, together with a complete intellectual 
dissent from them. It is this way that danger lies. The 
creedless churches are quite safe, but those having an elabo- 
rate creed and ritual are putting the sincerity of the priest 
and people to a severer strain just in proportion to the widen- 
ing gulf between the things believed and those professed. 
Then, too, it should be said that every priest or layman who 
keeps up his connection with a church with which he is in- 
tellectually at odds does what he can to perpetuate the con- 
tradiction between profession and belief, to put off the day of 
creed revision, and to tempt others to enter on their doubtful 
business. 
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Prof. Sidgwick puts his finger with great precision upon 
one spot that ails. It is very common to hear the growth 
of religious toleration proposed as a reason for conformity 
without rational assent. On the contrary, says Prof. Sidgwick, 
“ Every step society takes towards complete civil and social 
equality of creeds really diminishes the old excuse for lax and 
insincere conformity.” When frank dissent meant death or 
some ruinous disability, there were many excuses for ‘the 
silent brotherhood,” and for adhesion to the dominant 
churches, that do not now exist. 

Prof. Sidgwick cannot agree with those who think the mat- 
ter so simple that any honest man can easily settle it on the 
principles of ordinary morality, nor does he think it so com- 
plex that it must be left to the individual without any guiding 
principles. He is confident that with impartial sympathy 
some careful distinctions can be made that will be, or should 
be, generally useful in this transitional time. The conclu- 
sions to which he arrives will seem to many Unitarians much 
too generous in the concessions that they make to the con- 
forming liberal. Ours generally is the most obvious view; 
_namely, that, given a church which exacts as a condition of 
membership subscription to certain doctrines, such a church 
is no place for men who reject those doctrines. Prof. Sidg- 
wick allows that this is the obvious view, but he does not 
think it should be rigidly enforced. He pleads for “ Multi- 
tudinism,” by which is meant adhesion to a church for its 
social or ethical advantages’ or for its fond associations 
without reference to its theology or ritual. 

There is so much of this multitudinism that a man’s opin- 
ions can no longer be inferred from his church connection. 
But, if adhesion to a particular church has ceased to imply 
belief in its doctrines, how is it insincere for a man to still 
adhere to it? Moreover, is not the possible loss in moral 
courage more than made good by the moral and social feel- 
ings which the Church encourages, and by its demand for 
a higher morality than the ordinary practice? Prof. Sidg- 
wick answers these questions in the affirmative, but with 
some qualifications. What is possible for the people he 
does not think permissible for the minister. He would in- 
terpret the creeds as broadly as possible, and in their appli- 
cation be largely guided by common understanding. For 
example, where nobody believes the creedal statement, he 
would permit the minister to use it. He holds the statement 
of the Apostles’ Creed, “He descended into hell,” to be of 
this character; and he concedes less confidently, ‘“‘ He 
ascended into heaven.” But he draws a line at “born of 
the Virgin Mary” as too definite to be explained away. 

Here would seem to be a conclusion broad enough to 
satisfy Churchmen of the most elastic disposition. Indeed, 
Prof. Sidgwick was wondering if he had not conceded too 
much when an Anglican clergyman appeared upon the scene, 
and denounced him as “almost a Kantian rigorist.” This 
clergyman, believing that Jesus was born of two human 
parents, would still feel himself entitled to say that he was 
“born of the Virgin Mary.” In answer to this clergyman 
Prof. Sidgwick writes a second article entitled “ Clerical 
Veracity.” He cannot conceive how the clergyman without 
falsehood can use the language in dispute. 

And here, I think, our Unitarian people will find them- 
selves in more hearty agreement with him than in his former 
article. The most of us would draw the line still higher up. 
We should think it right to interpret “He ascended into 
heaven” by the terms of the Fourth Article, “with his flesh 
and bones, and all things pertaining to the perfection of 
man’s nature.” And, as for “ He descended into hell,” we 
should not think it a good reason for solemnly reciting this 
affirmation that nobody believes it. Why should anybody 
say what nobody believes? A creed ought to represent 
the most solemn convictions of men’s minds. ‘To recom- 
mend its phrases as something utterly unreal is a procedure 
that can only tend to alienate from the Church the most 
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serious and straightforward minds, while attaching to it only 
the most conventional and insincere. 

But, for myself, while I cannot but admire the delicacy of 
Prof. Sidgwick’s discriminations, I cannot feel that his gen- 
eral view is either very helpful or entirely sound. Helpful 
it is as calling a halt to our too hasty charges of insincerity 
and dishonesty on the part of liberal conformists. ‘The situ- 
ation is not always so perfectly simple as we imagine it to 
be. On the other hand, the obvious view is the much safer 
one for all concerned. It is not as if the conformists gener- 
ally had Prof. Sidgwick’s casuistry well in hand. Their 
standards are the obvious standards, and by these they must 
be tried. Moreover, Prof. Sidgwick writes too much as if 
there were no churches but the orthodox ones to hold men 
to the service of great ethical ideals; and he is too little 
mindful of the base infection of a habit of insincerity, 


“ That rotting inward slowly moulders all.” 


The schismatic churches have seldom been less exigent than 
their elders or less successful in holding men to the practice of 
a good life. Doctrines that nobody believes will have slight 
attraction for men and women who would fain hold their 
beliefs as firmly as men do the sword or trowel. And, 
finally, we are obliged to think that the liberals in orthodox 
churches are bound to range themselves with those who have 
broken out for them the path in which they walk with joyful 
hearts, to go outside their various camps with them and 
share their reproach. Prof. Sidgwick’s casuistry deserves 
consideration, but the policy he outlines is too politic for 
generous and courageous souls. For such there is at once 
a simpler and more excellent way. 


New York Letter. 


Apart from business, interest here is almost entirely cen- 
tred on the war. It is everywhere the subject of conversa- 
tion and frequently of controversy; for there are many among 
us who are as unalterably opposed to it now as before our 
sword was unsheathed. The press of the city undertakes to 
publish little that is not relevant to this burning question; 
and few seem to weary of the columns of information about 
“ Blockade Running, Naval Apprentices, Manila and its 
People,” and the like. Even the public school teachers in some 
of the suburban towns have been directed, by their principals, 
to have the children study the war news; and the New York 
fferald ostentatiously states that its sheets are to be used as 
a war text-book. The surprising feats of this journal in 
gathering war news is admitted by all; and it is undoubtedly 
true, as one of its editors has.stated, that the war is costing 
Mr. James Gordon Bennett $10,000 a day. Even the public 
libraries have yielded to popular demand; and a visit to the 
beautiful children’s room of the Pratt Institute Free Library 
in Brooklyn revealed a war diary hung upon its walls on 
placards, to which new events were daily added, and little 
youngsters hung around it greedily. 

The city itself is resplendent with bunting, and the stars 
and stripes float by scores in almost every street. News- 
paper Row, down town, is the centre of the intensest excite- 
ment; for it is the home, not alone of our conservative, but 
of our yellow journals. Bulletins of authenticated and un- 
authenticated news are hourly changed; and thousands of 
people stand below in the streets, and greet them with cheers 
or groans, according to the hope they encourage or the 
anxiety they arouse. The yellowest of our New York journals 
have “ artists ” constantly aloft on the fronts of their build- 
ings, depicting on canvas, with colored crayons, fearful 
battles of the imagination. 

The clergy of this city and Brooklyn are preaching ser- 
mons on the war, and the most distinguished of the evangeli- 
cals believe that we are fully justified in warring with Spain. 
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Dr Minot J. Savage of the Church of the Messiah, in 
preaching on the subject, “In what Spirit shall we carry on 
the War?” said: “ Let this war, then, be a grand and noble 
one. Let us remember that the only things we have a right 
to fight for are freedom of limb and freedom of mind. We 
have a right to fight, so that others, who are struggling close 
beside us, and who need our aid, may become free. If there 
is no other way of delivering Cuba, then the war is fully and 
grandly justified. We have a right to say and see to it that 
an island close by our shores shall not be a breeding-place 
of pestilence. We have a right to battle to help on the prog- 
ress and welfare of mankind.” 

Already branches and auxiliaries of the Red Cross Society 
have been formed in New York City and elsewhere to aid 
our American philanthropist, Miss Barton, to meet the wants 
of the sick and wounded in the field. Money, supplies, am- 
bulances, volunteers, are called for, and the appeal is being 
answered irrespective of war convictions ; for it is everywhere 
known that the Red Cross Society is a neutral organization, 
and gives help to both friend and foe. It is surely one of 
the most hopeful signs of civilization that modern warfare, as 
instanced at Manila, by Admiral Dewey’s care for the 
wounded Spaniards, is as humane to the sick and wounded 
of the enemy as it is to its own heroic sufferers. 

Not to speak of the war, not to write about it, even in a 
New York letter, would be placing impossible limitations on 
liberty of expression. Obedience to any such command 
would put one in the same position as the witty and satirical 
Figaro, whom Beaumarchais, on the eve of the French 
Revolution, made say, “ They tell me that, if in my writing 
I will mention neither the government nor public worship, 
nor politics nor morals, nor people in office nor influential 
corporations, nor the opera, nor the other theatres, nor any- 
body that belongs to anything, I may print everything /ree/y, 
subject to the approval of two or three censors.” 

The intense strain that we are all under lessens somewhat 
at the discovery that one of the city officials — the president 
of the board of education—jis standing faithfully at his 
post, and is seeing to it, as Dr. Ames has advised, ‘“ that 
civilization shall receive in war the least possible damage.” 
It is some weeks since Mayor Van Wyck has received much 
of the public attention, but his obstructive policy has not 
been changed. Having written to President Hubbell rela- 
tive to some school-building contracts, Mr. Hubbell avails 
himself of the opportunity to tell his Honor, very truly, how 
seriously and lamentably his four and a half months of ad- 
ministration have interfered with the schools of the city. He 
says that fifteen thousand school children are attending only 
half sessions, and many others are entirely unprovided for ; 
that there are classes in the schools presided over by children 
of fifteen, because there are no teachers for them; and there 
are teachers breaking down because they are doing double 
duty. And none of these calamities would have come to 
pass, had there been no interruption of the plans of the board 
of education, as they existed before Mayor Van Wyck took 
office. He and his advisers took alarm, either real or false, 
about the debt limit of the city being exceeded, and vowed 
that bankruptcy was ahead, if retrenchment was not begun. 
They stopped the building of new school-houses, and even 
defeated the plans for clearing the site of our new library 
building. But the city, it has been found, was far from hav- 
ing reached the debt limit: and Mayor Van Wyck’s blunder 
has taken employment from thousands of workmen and in- 
struction from thousands of children. 

It is also a relief to come to our denominational affairs in 
these Middle States, and especially in this neighborhood, 
and find them in excellent condition, and. thriving naturally 
and healthfully. We would gladly be able to note a wider 
growth; and possibly we should if Mr. Chadwick’s stirring 
words in a recent noble sermon were but lived up to. Mr. 
Chadwick said, “If we [Unitarians] could have a consecra- 
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tion and devotion equal to the splendor of our ideas and 
the significance of our history, we should have a hundred 
churches where we have but one, and every one would have 
its throng of joyful worshippers.” This devotion to the Unix 
tarian body and the faith is to be devoutly wished for. 
Meantime we are growing here in spite of our apathy as a: 
body. The newest of the new movements will be begun next 
Sunday in Englewood, N.J., the late scene of Rev. James 
Eells’s devoted labors. Rev. Thomas R. Slicer will preach: 
the initial sermon, and will be followed by Dr. Savage and: 
others. 

The vesper services which were held for twelve consecu- 
tive Sundays in the New York churches have closed, and are 
considered to have been very successful. The congrega- 
tions were uniformly large,,and were composed of many, 
strangers. The New York Unitarian Club will hold similar 
services next winter in the Brooklyn churches. : 

There is a Unitarian Club in New Jersey, of which little is’ 
heard, but which is very active, and which is doing a very 
helpful work among our churches in the Passaic Valley.. 
Its last dinner was held on May 17 in the Passaic church. 
The attendance was good, and Rev. T. R. Slicer made a’ 
spirited address that was much enjoyed. We often say, with 
pride, that most of our best American literature was written’ 
by Unitarians. And now the contributors to musical art in 
these latter days must add a Unitarian to their number in 
Mr. Frederick R. Burton of Yonkers, N. Y., who has just pre 
sented for the second time his notable dramatic cantata, 
based on Longfellow’s poem of “ Hiawatha.” The musical 
critics speak in highest praise of the work; and it has: given 
keen delight to all who were so fortunate to hear it, first in 
Yonkers and afterward in New York. 

The ethics of conformity involved in the attitude of some 
of the so-called liberal orthodox ministers, among whom Dr. 
Lyman Abbott is a recognized leader, is still a burning’ 
question both among conservative orthodox and real liberals: 
in this neighborhood. It is simple truth to say that there 
are many who are profoundly dissatisfied with the insuffi- 
cient treatment the subject has thus far received in the press.’ 
If we may judge from the comments one hears among those 
who are discussing the subject in private, the feeling among 
a great majority is that the policy advocated for the 
liberal orthodox minister in the Ouztlook is a decidedly un- 
sound and untenable one. At every recent public gathering’ 
of Unitarians in this neighborhood this has been the position 
of the speakers almost without exception. One of the witti- 
est of our ministers, who has taken great satisfaction in the 
soundness of the views thus expressed, said recently, “I am 
so glad that I am a Unitarian that I have the completest 
sympathy with the Englishman to whom a Frenchman 
suavely said, ‘If I were not a Frenchman, I would wish to 
be an Englishman’; ‘and, if I were not an Englishman, I’d 
want to be one,’ was the honest rejoinder.” M. A. M. 


The Possibilities of Christianity in China. 


BY W. K. ROBERTS. 


While actual conversions among the Chinese are so few 
as to discourage most foreigners here from the thought of 
ever making Christianity predominant in the empire, it is 
clear that the charitable work carried on by the missionaries 
is attracting and interesting a constantly increasing number. 
It is said by the foreign opponents of the missionaries that 
the majority claimed as converts are mere adherents from 
mercenary motives. But, even if these adherents do not 
believe in their hearts all that is preached to them, they 
acknowledge beneficial results through the breaking up 
of some of their superstitious and injurious customs. ‘That 
which most discourages the missionary is the ever-present 
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lethargy and want of religious zeal in the Chinese convert. 
The Chinaman, even when an avowed Christian, displays 
but little enthusiasm and confidence in the doctrine of his 
church. Rarely is there a manifestation: of self-sacrificing 
devotion or a disposition to argue points in favor of the 
creed of his adoption with his unconverted brethren. ‘This 
may be thought to be due to the lethargy common to the 
Asiatic races, yet there are grounds for supposing a want of 
conviction of soundness of the Christian doctrines. The 
writer has conversed with many foreign educated Chinese 
on the subject, and has in nearly every instance found that 
they rejected the divinity of Christ, the fall of man, and the 
orthodox -plan of salvation. They readily admit the superi- 
ority of certain tenets of Christianity over Confucianism 
and Buddhism, and indorse the Christian system of public 
preaching as being more instructive than the sacrificial wor- 
ship practised in the Chinese temples. But they are quick 
to perceive the Oriental character of the Biblical writings, 
and know how to estimate the extravagant and miraculous 
event therein recorded. They are disposed to recognize 
Christ as a sage or Buddha, and to honor him as they honor 
their own sages and Buddhas. But the writer has yet to 
find the Chinaman who evinces a positive belief that the 
divinity of Christ is different from the divinity of other great 
religious teachers. It would seem that much of the hostility 
to the missionaries is because of their teaching that the sup- 
posedly divine men of China are not in any sense to be com- 
pared with Christ, and that Christ is to be worshipped as 
God. Were there no attempt on the part of the missionaries 
to detract from the honor given to the Chinese sages and 
Buddhas and merely holding up the superior principles of 
Christ’s teachings, there would certainly be more converts 
and less hostility shown. But, of course, this would not ac- 
cord with the doctrine of being wholly saved or wholly lost ; 
and the majority of missionaries will prefer a half-dozen 
perfectly docile “converts” to hundreds of free-thinking 
questioners. The material advantages to be gained by the 
Chinese through acceptance of the actual teachings of 
Christ, in place of those of the Confucian sages, is freely 
admitted by many of the more enlightened natives. Their 
ancient religions have become so Pharisaical and devoid of 
spiritual sentiment that they simply impose the performance 
of rites and ceremonies which have little effect upon the 
moral character. These ceremonies, besides being deficient 
in spiritualizing effects, are very costly. The burning of 
prepared paper and fragrant wood entails a heavy tax upon 
the people, and with no benefits attendant save that of a con- 
sciousness of a supposed duty performed. The missionaries 
preach against and try to prove the worthlessness of these 
ceremonies, but neutralize their good work by insisting upon 
belief in what the Chinaman is evidently not constituted to 
believe; z.¢., Christ as God or as a Son of God. 

The Chinese people, though holding some ridiculous super- 
stitions, are very intuitional, and quick to perceive the weak 
points in any doctrine the foreigner may advance; and their 
verdict appears to be that the miraculous origin attributed to 
Christ constitutes the weak and unacceptable part of Chris- 
tianity. In the estimation of the writer, Unitarianism would 
be as acceptable to the Chinese /¢era¢i as it has proved to be 
to the educated classes of Japan. ‘There would seem a pos- 
sibility of its taking rapid hold upon the people of China, 
helping them out of their present degradation and bringing 
new life to the empire. No doubt many of the orthodox 
missionaries have arrived at practically similar conclusions ; 
but they cannot, of course, depart from the line of argument 
prescribed by the churches that sustain them. The Chinese 
mind, from its familiarity with the extravagant and miraculous 
deeds reputed of men with supernatural endowments, is not 
prepared to take seriously the miraculous origin and achieve- 
ments attributed to Christ. But there is a disposition to con- 
sider new religious views that do not conflict with the keen 
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intuitional reasoning peculiar to all Orientals. This intui- 
tional sense, together with the Oriental phraseology of the 
Scriptures, enables the Chinese to grasp Biblical meanings 
much more readily than does the average Western mind ; 
and the estimate formed will generally accord with that of 
Unitarians, who accept Christ as a divine man, but not as a 
Deity. The majority of intelligent Chinese admit the need 
of new religious ideas to break up those customs which im- 
pose great hardships,— such as foot-binding and sacrificial 
rites,— and which will impart fresh spirit and enthusiasm to 
the people. Were the doctrines of Christ taught without the 
dogmas of divine birth, the fall of Adam, and plan of salva- 
tion, it is probable that Christianity in this form would 
eventually either supplant or modify and improve the ancient 
and -burdensome religions now prevalent in the land, and 
help to place the Chinese people upon a more prosperous 
and progressive basis. 


The Western Unitarian Conference. 


In spite of threatening skies and battle rumors the West- 
ern Conference was well attended, both by delegates from 
abroad and by the casual audience gathered from the city 
and the suburbs. One cause of this was the cordial hospi- 
tality of the warm-hearted Third Church, where we met. 
Another cause was the dedication of their new home, already 
described in the Register. These dedication services took 
place the Sunday before the conference began, and served 
as an admirable prelude to the meetings. The audience- 
room of the new church was crowded to overflowing, and 
the sermon by Secretary Eliot was so appropriate and excel- 
lent that its publication was called for. Mr. Southworth’s 
installation in the midst of the méetings was also well 
attended, and added to the interest and impressiveness of 
our session. 

The conference itself opened Monday evening with the 
annual sermon preached by Rev. J. Vila Blake. His topic 
was “ Knowledge and Ignorance: Their Relation and their 
Compensation”; and he showed how great in quality and 
helpfulness our knowledge was. ‘Tuesday morning President 
Shorey gave his annual address, with its outline of the work 
of the session and its cordial greeting to our visitors, and 
especially to the new secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, assuring him that “in his long journey he 
would hear no discordant note in the Unitarian lines, but an 
inspiring harmony that has come at last from the conception 
of independent free opinion with which the Unitarian move- 
ment began. It has required the culture of our pulpit for 
seventy-five years to give us the ripe fruit that was in the 
seed in the beginning. Without undue vaunting, this con- 
ference may claim a full share in the educational influence 
that has brought to us the happy consummation, and, better 
still, is tending to some end in churches of every name.” 

The regular reports of the secretary and treasurer were 
then presented, and will be found in full elsewhere in the 
fegister. An innovation this year was the report on 
woman’s work in the Western churches presented by Mrs. 
E. A. Delano of the Third Church. Questions had been sent 
to all societies of women.in the Western churches, asking 
them whether they were connected with State or national or- 


ganization and what help they derived from such connections, - 


as well as what new methods they had tried during the last 
year and what the results had been. Mrs. Delano succeeded 
admirably in giving an interesting and instructive review of 
the answers received, and it is hoped that this may be the 
beginning of a regular annual exchange of ideas and experi- 
ences on the part of our women’s societies. 

But the most enjoyable feature of the morning was the 
address of Secretary Eliot. His clear-cut common sense ‘and 
his straightforward style were thoroughly appreciated by the 
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attentive audience; and his appeal for backbone as well as 
brain, and for a Unitarian body as well as a Unitarian spirit, 
called out hearty applause. But the devotional meeting at 
the noon hour was perhaps the most memorable season of the 
whole session. It was conducted by our poet-preacher, Mr. 
Hosmer of St. Louis, and lifted the whole company to the 
consciousness of the divine in the human and through the 
human. 

‘The Wednesday morning session was devoted to the inter- 
esting and important .subject of “Symbolism in Religious 
Education.” Rev. W. G. Eliot, Jr., of Milwaukee gave us a 
thoughtful and moderate plea for the use of certain symbols 
in religious services. The discussion of his paper was 
opened by Rev. L. J. Duncan of the same city, who said 
that for adults he did not want anything to do with symbols 
and ceremonials, like baptism and communion; and even 
public prayer he found it better to omit. He thought, how- 
ever, that with children symbols might be more rationally 
used. Mr. Fenn spoke next, and made a strong and impres- 
sive argument for symbols as both expressive and educative. 
He thought that we ought to be very cautious in our use of 
symbols, but we could not avoid them. Our very words are 
symbols, like the word “God,” which some refuse to use 
because it symbolizes to others something very different from 
what it symbolizes to them. He kept the word himself, 
though he could not keep a symbol like communion, because, 
while it was the symbol of the union of all men in the same 
divine life, its use divided the congregation instead of uniting 
them, and thus produced a result exactly the opposite of the 
one intended to be expressed and produced by the symbol. 
Mrs. Woolley urged that we should distinguish between sym- 
bols that stood for special dogmas and those that were of 
universal significance, and should keep the latter. Other 
speakers also contributed to the discussion, which proved 
very interesting and instructive, and fully justified the plan 
of giving ample time for discussion. The morning hour was 
fittingly closed by the devotional services conducted by Rev. 
G. R. Gebauer of Alton. He gave us an apt and earnest 
exhortation to put positive belief into the souls rather than 
leave them swept and garnished for wandering spirits of evil 
to move into. 

The paper of the afternoon was by Mr. Fenn on “ The 
Place of Jesus in Modern Religious Thought.” It was a 
careful examination of the liberal orthodox position of appeal- 
ing to Jesus as revealing the one infallible divine manhood, 
and it showed with clearness and eloquence how illogical 
such a position was and how inconsistent with the facts of 
history. Rabbi Stolz in his genial way opened the discussion 
by pointing out the necessity of knowing Jewish life and _his- 
tory in order to estimate Jesus fairly. He objected on that 
ground to one of the criticisms Mr. Fenn had passed upon 
Jesus, and so offered the somewhat novel spectacle of a Jew 
defending Jesus against a Gentile. 

The conference proper was closed by a platform meeting 
Wednesday evening, at which Miss Safford of the Sioux City 
church, Mr. Thomson of Unity Church, Chicago, Mr. Si- 
monds of Madison, and Mr. Crothers of the First Church 
in Cambridge spoke in somewhat different keys of ‘“ The 
Inspirations of the Liberal Ministry.” But the whole of 


- Thursday was occupied by the Ministers’ Institute at Me- 


morial Chapel on 57th Street. Most of the ministers re- 
garded this last day as by no means the least helpful part of 
the meetings. Over a score were present when the session 
was opened, with Mr. Fenn as chairman and Mr. Gould as 
secretary. ‘The first hour and a half was spent in the free 
discussion of two of our ministerial problems,— a fellowship 
that shall exclude unworthy ministers and’ ministerial ethics 
in regard to exchanges and visits to other parishes. ‘The 
interest was so general that the discussion had to be stopped 
at 10.30 to go on with the second topic on the programme, 
which was the Ritschlian theology. ‘This school of theology 
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was described by Prof. Foster of Chicago University ; and 
his kindly personality, combined with his clear and sympa- 
thetic presentation, made his talk intensely interesting, so 
that he was plied with eager questions at the close. “The 
impression he gave us was that the followers of Ritschl had 
rejected the old dictum, that Jesus was as good as God, and 
had put in its place the far better one, that God was as good 
as Jesus. 

After a generous lunch in the ample social rooms of the 
chapel we heard an hour’s talk on “ Hymn and Bible Read- 
ing” by Prof. Clark, teacher of elocution in the University 
of Chicago. ‘This hour was a delightful experience, in which 
we had a chance to see ourselves as others see us,—or, at 
any rate, a chance for our neighbors to see themselves as 
others see them. At the end of the hour we had the privi- 
lege of hearing a study of the “ Development of the Idea of 
Immortality among the Greeks,” by Prof. Paul Shorey of 
the University of Chicago, the son of our own President 
Shorey. We were all charmed by the literary taste with 
which the passages of the Greek writers were chosen and the 
literary grace with which they were rendered, as well as with 
the logical steps by which the growth of this great idea was 
traced. ‘These inspiring and helpful meetings were nobly 
closed by a vesper service conducted by Mr. Effinger; and 
their continuance another year was unanimously and enthu- 
siastically voted by appointing Messrs. Fenn, Southworth, 
and Gould a committee for this purpose. 


O Captain! my Captain! 


[The most human poem Walt Whitman ever wrote was dedicated to 
Abraham Lincoln, and just now that Memorial Day renews the mem- 
ories and emotions of the Civil War it seems appropriate to print this 
lament for Lincoln, who has become the idealized representative of 
those who fell in the war. ] 


O Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip is done, 

The ship has weather’d every rack, the prize we sought is won, 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and daring; 


- But O heart! heart! heart! 
O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the bells; 

Rise up —for you the flag is flung —for you the bugle trills, 

For you bouquets and ribbon’d wreaths — for you the shores a-crowding, 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces turning ; 


Here Captain! dear father ! 
This arm beneath your head! 

It is some dream that on the deck, 
You’ve fallen cold and dead. 


My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still, 

My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor will, 

The ship is anchor’d safe and sound, its voyage closed and done, 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object won; 


Exult O shores, and ring O bells! 
But I with mournful tread, 

Walk the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


Spiritual Life. 


There is no such Ithuriel spear to try our spirits as the 
little every-day occurrences of our habitual life, as its most 
common joys and sorrows.—/ohn W. Chadwick. 

Pad 

This world, in all its activities, in all its relationships, in 
all its proper ends, in all its legitimate enjoyment, 1s none 
other than the house of God; and this life, properly inter- 
preted, properly pursued, properly regarded, the gate of 
heaven.— George A. Gordon. 
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The nature of man is the nature of things. The universe 
is one. That in you which thinks, that in you which loves, 
that in you which makes the hard duty easy, that in a man 
which makes it luxury to die that the Right may live invio- 


late,— that is the moral nature of things enstructured in yow.. 


To see this is to make the great recognition of God.—W. C. 
Gannett. 
Pd 


The real evidences of a living God are in the intimate 
experiences of personal life, which remain for us all unex- 
plored. ... Not far away live the sources of religious trust, 
— not in the evidences of the stars or seas or ancient man, 
but here amid the inevitable experiences of our daily mis- 
takes and of our sincere repentances. ‘The life of God and 
the life of man are all interwoven.—/vancis G. Peabody. 


Che Pulpit. 


Religion and the Young Man. 


A WHITSUNDAY SERMON. 


BY AUGUSTUS M. LORD. 


Jesus said, Are ye able to drink the cup I am about to drink? 
They say unto him, We are able.—MartrvT. xx. 22. 

To-day is Whitsunday. The name is of uncertain origin, 
but always in these northern latitudes the day falls in a 
season when the name has a peculiar significance. White 
Sunday,— when should it come if not among the days of 
most glorious blossoming in field and wood and garden, 
the days along the borders of May and June when spring is 
just passing into summer, the youth of the year? 

Nor is the sole characteristic of these days the mood of 
hope toward the days of fruitage and harvest to come, but 
even more the mood of joyful possession of that which no 
other season can bring,— that which is worth while in itself,— 
a certain intensity of light and color, a freshness in the air 
which passes away as the summer deepens. ‘The parable of 
what passes away with youth, and makes youth eternally 
interesting to those of us for whom youth has passed, causes 
us to seek the inspiration of its companionship, and through 
that companionship renew our own youth in grateful mem- 
ory. 
I feel sure that none of us who have led fairly upright, well- 
meaning lives would go back and be children, would go 
back and be young men or young women again, even if 
we could, supposing that going back meant the blotting 
out of all that has gone on for us between the days of youth 
and to-day. Sometimes, in sorrow and defeat, we think we 
would; but, when we count the cost, we would not. Our 
treasure, our greatest treasure, is in the future, not in the 
past. 

“Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made. 
Our times are in His hand 
Who saith, ‘A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half: trust God, see all, nor be afraid.’ ” 


And yet, on the other hand, none of us would give up 
the associations and memories of the days when we were 
young ; and we are glad of every suggestion and occasion 
that brings back the thought of these days to us, and keeps 
us in touch with the new youth of the new and growing 
world. 

For me Whitsunday is such an occasion, such an op- 
portunity. 

Originally, perhaps, some nature festival of the springtime 
celebrated in the open air, when the fields were all aglow with 
blossoms, by our Anglo-Saxon ancestors led by their Druid 
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priests, it has now become identified with the thought of the 
youth, the springtime, the first marvellous blossoming of 
Christianity in the hearts and lives of men. — ‘ 

The Day of Pentecost — of which Whitsunday is the 
memorial —was the day when, according to the tradition, 
the Holy Spirit descended upon the group of disciples in 
Jerusalem, and that in modern thought and language means 
the day when their hearts were thrilled and stirred by the 
consciousness of a great mission laid upon each of them. _ 

They had thought that whatever share they might have in 
helping on the deeper and larger life of the world — the do- 
ing away of its suffering and its sin, the increasing of its faith 
and hope and love—had ended with the life of Jesus, and 
must wait for his return ; and they had pictured that return in 
many ways, were eager for any evidence that he had returned 
here or there,— in Jerusalem, in Galilee. ; 

But, as they were gathered together, again and again the 
conviction came to them with the force of a revelation that 
the same living Spirit which had spoken to them through the 
life of their Master and friend now sought to speak to the 
world through the life of each of them,— strengthened, en- 
lightened, as each of these lives was by all that their associa- 
tion with the Master had brought to them. 

I say here was the youth of the Church,— judged by all 
the marks of youth,— the blossoming of the gospel of Jesus, 
—of that in his friendship and companionship which could 
not be declared by any gospel, but could be deeply felt by 
the spirit,— the blossoming of all he declared and all he was 
in the individuality, the distinct character and work of each 
man and woman among the disciples,—an individuality 
which Jesus had foreseen when he picked out these men and 
women for his friends. 

He chose them for their strong, distinct, in many ways 
divergent characters, at that time of life when individuality, 
self-consciousness, is at its height, and the personal character 
takes its permanent set,— the time of youth. 

Once more, you see, I come back to that vision of youth, 
and stand on that threshold of the thought we are to consider 
together,— laying hold this time of still another suggestion 
which the season brings to our hand to lighten the way of 
that thought,— the suggestion that must always come to the 
preacher of the good tidings of Christianity when he thinks 
of the multitudes of young men and young women who in 
these days will come out of our schools and colleges to take 
up the work of the world, to be met on the threshold of that 
work by the same spirit that was in Jesus, which spirit, if 
they will, will lead them to the heart of the world’s life. 

For, I repeat, it was a group of young men with whom 
Jesus of his own choice began his work, to whom he appeared, 
on whom he depended. And young men are young men the 
world over, in every age, in every race. ‘To look into the 
faces of those who to-day throng our schools and colleges is 
to catch something of the same light of fearless expectation 
that gave Jesus new courage to say what was in his heart to 
say, and faith to begin, with such as these, the work he 
longed to see done. 

I know something of the intensity of life in those years of 
swift changes for better or worse, of quick growth or of quick 
weakening and decay. All of us who have passed that way 
remember that it is one characteristic of every healthy young 
man to be interested in himself, in his own character, his 
own thoughts, his own point of view, his own motives and 
acquirements. The development of the school and the col- 
lege in our modern civilization has increased and intensified 
this interest of youth in itself- Young men and young 
women are separated off from the work and the struggle of 
the world for a longer and longer period. If they touch it at 
all, they touch it experimentally: their mistakes do not 
count. They are grouped together, left to themselves, as- 


sisted to think of themselves, to discover and develop each 
his own faculty. 
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It was no uncommon thing fifty years ago for a boy of the 
well-to-do class to be put at the trade or business he was to 
follow for life at ten or twelve years of age. Our ancestors 
believed the best thing to do with a boy was to put him into 
the thick of the struggle at the earliest opportunity, and leave 
him to fight his own way. And the course of study in the 
colleges was of such a nature that not a few bright boys 
graduated at fifteen or sixteen years,— an age at which now 
they would not think of entering college. 

Youth receives far*greater consideration among us than 
it has ever received, at least for many centuries. Clearly, 
we believe in prolonging youth instead of hastening and 
shortening it,—the period when a man may become ac- 
quainted with himself, know his soul apart from the outward 
circumstances and necessities which must beset the will and 
engage so much of the thought of the man when he once 
puts his hand to the plough. And we want the young man 
to know his soul so well that his self-knowledge shall never 
be confused by those elements of future success or future 
failure that do not depend on himself, but, it may be on lucky 
or unlucky chance or on the good will or ill will of others. 
We want him to have resources in himself which shall save 
him from foolish vanity and foolish despondency. 

I think our belief, our hope, our desire toward youth, will 
be justified in the future generations of those who have been 
encouraged to think of themselves, to be interested in them- 
selves, as of equal importance with the necessity of thinking 
of the wealth they gain or the measure of outward success 
they achieve in the eyes of the world. 

This, indeed, has been the aim of all great teachers. It 
is well for us that it is becoming a part of our educational 
system, the central business of education, and no longer de- 
pends on occasional greatness in the teacher. 

It has been well said of Socrates that his chief influence 
for good over his following of young Athenians came “ by 
giving them that interest in themselves which is the first con- 
dition of real power over others.” ‘ That was the essential 
function of the Socratic method,—to flash light into the 
house within, its many chambers, memories and associations, 
upon its inscribed and pictured walls. Fully occupied there, 
as with the essential business of his own home, the young 
man would become, of course, proportionately less interested, 
less meanly interested, in what was superficial, in the mere 
outsides, of other people and of their occupations.” 

To be saved from that mean interest and mean anxiety, 
through a high interest, a worthy care of what is best in our- 
selves, to a generous interest and a noble service of what is 
best in others,— surely, this is a great salvation. 

I find the thought of it central also in the teaching, in the 
purpose and work of Jesus, from the beginning to the end. 
He is swift to discover the leading, commanding quality of 
soul in those young men who were to be his first disciples. 
He wants each of them to share his discovery, to make the 
most of it, to build each on his own foundation. He tries to 
reveal that foundation to them — sometimes seriously, some- 
times playfully—as they walk and talk together. The 
sturdy, rock-like soul of Peter, which needed so much clear- 
ing away of shifting surface sand before it could be built 
upon, the single-mindedness of Nathanael, the impetuous de- 
votion of the Sons of Thunder, the loving doubts of Thomas, 
— you could find the like of them in the souls of young men 
to-day: you could find a like individual characteristic carry- 
ing the possibility of great good —and of great evil—in 
your own soul. You could? You ought thus to know and 
guard and strengthen yourself. 

This would be my first word to any of the young men and 
young women who to-day stand with their study and prepara- 
tion behind them-and their definite daily work before them. 
Take with you into your work, hold fast in the midst of toil 
and temptation, your interest in yourself,— in what is going 
on in your character. Keep unspotted from everything fin 


the world that would soil or dim it that vision of yourself as 
you should be and want to be and may be, which came to 
you first in the quiet hours of leisure and meditation, which 
the sacrifice, the thoughtfulness, the faith toward you of toil- 
ing men and women in the immediate and in the distant past 
made possible. See that the business about many things — 
the absorbing pursuits and problems of the years that are to 
come — leave an hour and a day here and there when you 
can think of the one thing that is radical and essential, the 
temper and character to the maintenance of which all these 
other things minister, by the quality of which the value of all 
these other things to you and to the world is measured. 

And then there is another capacity of youth which all the 
associations of the season help to recall and emphasize; and 
that is its capacity for friendship,— its confidences and _ in- 
timacies. Sometimes I think that the school and college 
friendships are of even more value than'the school and col- 
lege studies. At least they are of equal value. 

Nothing can take the place of the disinterested friendships 
of youth. Take them with you. Do not leave them behind. 
Let nothing crowd them out of your life. Absorption in 
business, associations formed for reasons of policy, the polite 
and formal fellowships of society,— do not let these fill the 
days and hours until the springs and sources of the old 
friendships are dried up with petty dust. Let each year 
bring us a new friend, if it will; but let the old friendships 
set the standard for the new, so that the comradeship of our 
life may be of one piece from beginning to end. 

It is through such fellowships alone that the Holy Spirit 
comes to us—young and old—and goes out from us. 
Through them alone we receive the desire and the impulse to 
speak that which, when it is spoken, is understood and felt 
by those who hear. ; 

The hope of the Church, as the hope of its Founder, must 
be that its declarations of truth, its warnings and prophecies, 
shall be taken into these friendships of yours,—- discussed, 
illumined, applied, corrected, broadened, given to your 
friends, made to live through your friends. 

I should feel that I was speaking utterly in vain if I knew 
I were talking week after week to so many separate souls. 
The Church, as I understand it, is made up of groups of 
intimates. 

Out of these — out of the deep experiences, the need, the 
hope, the faith contingent upon them—the message comes 
to the preacher. Into these the preacher’s word, whatever it 
may be, is spoken. 

So you will see how it is that I feel religion to be a matter of 
concern, not to the weary and heavy-laden, not to the defeated 
and broken hearted alone, but no less——I had almost said 
even more —to the young, with their keen interest in the 
best that is in themselves and the best that is in others, with 
their yet unbroken sword of the spirit and their “white 
shields of expectation.” I believe the young man and the 
young woman need a true and strong religion to interpret 
and to direct for them the very highest qualities of their 
young manhood and young womanhood ; and I am sure that 
religion, the Church, needs the young men and the young 
women to Keep it brave and true to the growing world. 

The rebirth of the Church in the hearts of the rising gener- 
ation,— that is the vision which Whitsunday always lifts 
before me. 

You are to strive to make of the world what the school 
and the college sought to make of you. é 

The Holy Spirit of truth and righteousness and love com- 
mands you to take the high personal ideals, the noble friend- 
ships given you out of the past, and to put them at the service 
of God in the making of his world. 

Our hearts go out with you to your task. We become young 
again at the touch of your fresh strength and courage, and 
claim our share in the new work and the new vision of the 
new world. 
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A Sonnet. 


Beyond the sun, beyond the furthest star, 

Shines still the land which poets still may win 
Whose'poems are their lives; whose souls within 
Hold naught in dread save Art’s high conscience-bar; 
Who have for muse a maiden free from scar ; 
Who know how beauty dies at touch of sin ; 
Who love mankind, yet, having gods for kin, 
Breathe in Life’s wood zephyrs from climes afar. 
Heedless of phantom Fame, heedless of all 

Save pity and love to light the life of man, 

True poets work, winning a sunnier span 

For Nature’s martyr,—Night’s ancestral thrall: 
True poets work, yet listen for the call 

Bidding them join their country and their clan. 


—Theodore Watts-Dunton. 


Literature. 


American Finance.” 


Mr. Noyes, who is on the editorial staff of 
the New York ZAvening Post, has written an 
excellent book, which ought to find a large 
circle of readers, and ought to aid much in 
the formation of an intelligent public opin- 
ion on the currency situation. His object is 
not controversial, but, as he says in his clos- 
ing paragraph, to contribute to a better un- 
derstanding of the historical course of events. 
Yet no one can read his volume without get- 
ting something more than narrative and his- 
tory, and reaching some conclusions as to the 
lessons of the past and the duties of the fut- 
ure. 

Mr. Noyes deals mainly with the period 
since 1865. The legislation of the Civil 
War and the circumstances under which the 
issue of legal-tender paper was ‘then under- 
taken are sketched but briefly; and, indeed, 
the whole period, up to the resumption of 
specie payments in 1879, is disposed of in 
comparatively narrow space. As the story 
comes nearer to the present, it becomes more 
full. Quite one-half of the book is given 
to the events of the years 1890-96. These 
few years, indeed, including, as they did, the 
legislation of 1890, the crisis of 1893, the 
treasury loans of 1894-96, are full of events 
of great importance, whose true meaning is 
much befogged by partisan recrimination; 
and no part of the book will repay attentive 
reading more than the clear and impartial 
account of these events. The narrative is 
not always easy to follow without careful 
reading, for the course of events was often 


complicated. But it is carefully and ac- 
curately unfolded, with due regard to the 
various interacting economic factors and 


judicious emphasis on those of greatest im- 
portance. 


Two things must impress the reader as 


he closes this narrative,—the lack of plan, - 


purpose, and stability in our currency leg- 
islation since the Civil War and the sim- 
ple luck which so often made possible an 
undeserved success or warded off a deserved 
disaster. 

Plan and stability have been lacking. The 
fiscal policy of the war doubtless could hardly 
be expected to show deliberate plan, but the 
vacillations of policy since its close have 


been marvellous. First, deliberate contrac- 
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tion of the depreciated greenbacks in 1865-66, 
then slow and hesitating contraction in 1866, 
then stoppage in 1868, then a bit of inflation 
in 1873-74, then a sudden and spasmodic 
effort at resumption in 1875, by rare good 
fortune carried out successfully in 1879-80. 
Meanwhile silver was coined in 1878 in 
a manner repugnant to the aim of the resump- 
tion act; and at the same time further leg- 
islation, forbidding the retirement of re- 
deemed greenbacks, was enacted, even more 
inconsistent with its full effect. Then in 
1890 came the amazing combination of sil- 
ver purchase and paper issues, whose repeal 
in 1893 settled nothing, and simply left us 
with a dead-lock as to gold, silver, the 
banks, the greenbacks, the treasury,—as to 
the currency in every aspect. For thirty-five 
years we have been compromising, and now 
are no nearer a settled policy than we were 
a generation ago. No reader can rise from 
this volume without feeling that it is time to 
put an end to this vacillation; nor can he 
escape the conclusion that the root of the 
trouble is in the assumption by the public 
treasury of the issue of paper money, with 
all the temptations and dangers which this 
assumption must bring. 

Good luck we have had; but has it been 
good luck when it has sustained and encour- 
aged such rash experiments and such danger- 
ous compromises? In 1879 we resumed 
specie payments by the aid of a lucky turn 
in international trade—short crops abroad 
and abundant yields at home—which brought 
specie into the country in surprising amounts 
just when it was most needed for the success 
of the resumption operation. In 1883-90 the 
decline of the bank-note circulation happened 
to make room for the silver issues under the 
Act of 1878, and so concealed their dangers. 
Just after the reckless legislation of 1890 
—the worst compromise of all—again we had 
full crops wherewith to meet a foreign short- 
age, and so postponed the day of reckoning 
for a year or two. Even the crash of 1893 
was not without fortunate effects, in that it 
compelled the repeal of the Act of 1890 
when it was still possible by desperate effort 
to ward off the collapse of public credit and 
the descent to a depreciated silver standard. 
And in 1896 luck again favored us once 
more with an unusual foreign demand for 
our abundant crops, promoting the rise of 
agricultural prices, the inflow of gold, and 
the sound-money victory. 

Obviously, fickle fortune cannot be trusted 
always to remain with us. As the sober 
reader reviews the course of events in Mr. 
Noyes’s pages, he finds it difficult to believe 
that a great people, ambitious to be the 
greatest people, should allow its circulating 
medium to remain so subject to chances,— 
to the accidents of the weather, the crops, 
the elections, and the discretion of the ex- 
ecutive. Yet this is the present situation, 
nor can it be said that the prospects are good 
in the immediate future for a more firm and 
provident policy. Something like a settle- 
ment of the currency problem can come only 
from an aroused and well-directed public 
opinion, and we can only be grateful to Mr. 
Noyes for what he has done toward the for- 
mation of such a public opinion by his sober 
and careful narrative. 


‘at once full and popular. 
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CALEB West, MASTER Diver. By F. 
Hopkinson Smith. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
fin & Co.—We cannot feel that Mr. Smith 
has given us in Caleb West a book so charac- 
teristic as his shorter stories or his Co. 
Carter. Major Slocomb is his kindly, easy- 
going, irresponsible character; and, though 
he is interesting, he is far less so than sev- 
eral of his line in Mr. Smith’s previous 
novels and sketches. The real herd of the 
book is not so mwch Caleb West as Capt. 
Joe. Nothing that is written about Caleb 
West gives us a more favorable idea of him 
than his frontispiece picture. His great love 
for his young wife and miserable sorrow on 
her account are rendered in a most pathetic 
manner. Much of the book is taken up with 
the details of light-house building, and a 
doubt suggests itself whether the novelist has 
completely assimilated the matter furnished 
him by the civil engineer. But it adds 
greatly to our satisfaction, in reading all 
this, to know that Mr. Smith is drawing on 
his personal experience, that he has actually 
built light-houses in his day, one of them, at 
least, in Long Island Sound, so that he can 
be trusted to give us a true account of En- 
gineer Sanford’s business, his difficulties 
with the government superintendent, and so 
on. One of the most delightful features of 
the book is its abounding wind and weather. 
We seem to taste the saltness of the sea, and 
feel its dashing spray upon our cheeks. And 
nothing could be more exhilarating than 
Capt. Joe’s fine indifference to every storm 
that blows. Sanford’s relations with Mrs. 
Leroy, an unhappy and deserted wife, run 
parallel with the affairs of Caleb West. 
They are treated with much delicacy and 
refinement, but should not encourage lovers 
so disqualified as the young engineer and 
his beautiful friend to try their dangerous 
experiment. Prudence in such cases is gen- 
erally a better part than valor. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, PRINTER, STATES- 
MAN, PHILOSOPHER, AND PRACTICAL CITI- 
ZEN, 1706-90. By Edward Robins. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. — 
Having proposed to publish a series with the 
title ‘‘American Men of Energy,’’ it was 
necessary to have a volume on Franklin; nor 
could any one lead off the series more appro- 
priately than he. Apart from these consider- 
ations, a new Life of Franklin was not a 
literary or moral desideratum. Parton’s is 
McMaster’s, in 
the ‘‘American Men of Letters Series,’’ is 
good; and Morse’s, in the ‘‘ American States- 
men Series,’’ is better. In the matter of 
fulness, Mr. Robins’s book takes a position 
somewhere between Parton’s and the other 
two; but its greater fulness, as compared 
with McMaster and Morse, is owing mainly 
to the introduction of contemporary docu- 
ments, —from Franklin’s own writings, in the 
main. So much the better: these documen- 
tary parts are not the least attractive, and 
they are quite the most important parts of 
Mr. Robins’s biography. -In general, he has 
seemed to distrust the interest inhering in 
his matter, and to feel it necessary to write 
in a facetious manner in order to be attrac- 
tive. This is especially true of the early 
chapters, in which young Franklin is habit- 
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“Tan Maclaren’s” New Series of 
Articles. Mary E. Wilkins’ new 
novel. A new novel by the author 
of “A Minister of the World.” 
The Anecdotal Side of Mark 
Twain and D. L. Moody. Lilian 
Bell’s Letters from Russia. Marion 
Crawford’s Thrilling Ghost Novel- 
ette. Ex-President Harrison on the 
Flag. And the superb President’s 
Number—in honor of President 


McKinley. 
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Founded in 1728 by Benjamin 
Franklin. 16 pages. Short Stories, 
Serials and Sketches. Half of each 
number given to the best fiction. 
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Making History. The Post Series of 
Practical Sermons. Great Speeches 
of Famous Americans. Sketches of 
Celebrities. A strong Editorial 
Page. The Post will give the best 
original matter obtainable, and the best 
material selected from the Current 
Literature of the World. Hand- 
somely illustrated. 


The regular subscription price of THe Sarurpay Evenine 
Post is $2.50. per year. To introduce our weekly 
publication with our well-known monthly, the above 
special offer is made. Never before has such an 
opportunity presented itself to secure so much that 
is best in literature and fine illustration for so 
little money. This advertisement appears but once. 
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ually called Ben. The different stages and 
aspects of his life are treated in a succession 
of chapters well proportioned to the impor- 
tance of these, severally. There is probably 
no exaggeration of the importance of Frank- 
lin’s abilities or of his contribution to our 
American civilization; but we would gladly 
have had something more discriminative in 
the estimation of his character. This, with 
all its good qualities, lacked elevation; and 
its influence upon the character of the Amer- 
ican people has not been an unmixed influ- 
ence for good. 


FartTuest NortuH. Being the Record of 
a Voyage of Exploration of the ship 
Fram, 1893-96, and of a Fifteen Months’ 
Sleigh Journey by Dr. Nansen and Lieut. 
Johansen. By Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. With 
an appendix by Otto Sverdrup, captain of 
the Fram. Illustrated. Harper & Brothers. 
The first publication of Nansen’s book was a 
notable event in the life of every one who 
is interested in arctic exploration. Even 
to those who had no special interest in the 
object to be attained, it furnished an illus- 
tration of some of the finest qualities of a 
stalwart and admirable manhood. Nansen, 
with Sverdrup and their picked crew, Johan- 
sen and the rest, showed what well-instructed 
men can do when they are furnished with the 
products of modern invention, and are ra- 
tional, temperate, and brave. The first ac- 
count, published in two volumes, was too 
costly for the average household. The popu- 
lar edition in one volume now appears. It 
is well printed, and for all practical pur- 
poses as usable as the first edition. It 
ought to be in the hands of every boy, be- 
cause, without the slightest trace of goody- 
ism, it shows what goes into the making of 
healthy men who can cheerfully face the 
most fearful perils, and laugh at the dangers 
which have heretofore been regarded as 
deadly. One of the finest lessons of the 
book is to be found in the unselfishness of 
the aim of these gallant men. It is true that 
to all of them have come a betterment of 
their fortunes, and to Nansen financial inde- 
pendence. But no one excepting a cynic 
could imagine a successful book and a lecture 
course dancing before the eyes of these hardy 
explorers, as a lure to the Farthest North. 


SoctAL EvoLuTion. By Benjamin Kidd. 
New edition revised, with additions. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50.— 
On the first appearance of Mr. Kidd’s book 
the Christian Register reviewed it; and at 
various times it has been the subject of 
‘correspondence and controversy in this paper. 
It is not necessary to revive the controversy 
or to revise any previous judgments of our 
reviewers. Let it suffice to say that Mr. 
Kidd, in this new edition, repeats all his 
errors, if they be errors, and reaffirms those 
statements for which he has been so sharply 
criticised. While the main body of the book 
has not been rewritten, careful comparison 
will show that paragraphs have been ex- 
tended, both by addition and rearrangement 
of sentences. In some cases, statements have 
been brought into new prominence by italics. 
In the appendix Mr. Kidd makes a reply to 
criticisms in which he reaffirms his main 
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statements, and makes, with justice, we 
think, the complaint that most of the criti- 
cism has been expended not on his main line 
of thought, but on side issues. He reaffirms 
his belief that Weissmann’s contributions to 
social science are of great value, although 
his own statement is not founded upon it. 
In the confidence that he has securely based 
his theory of social evolution upon the cer- 
tain facts of modern knowledge, Mr. Kidd 
again commends his work to the younger 
thinkers of this generation, in the belief that 
they will more and more come into agree- 
ment with him. It is pleasant to find such 
calmness and confidence in these days of 
haste and perturbation. 


THE RISE OF THE DutTcH REPUBLIC. By 
John, Lothrop Motley, DiCcL.; EL. D.-, 
etc. Condensed, with Introduction and 
Notes and an Historical Sketch of the 
Dutch People from 1584 to 1897. By Will- 
iam Elliot Griffis, member of the American 
Historical Association and of the Society of 
Netherlandish Literature of Leyden. Harper 
& Brothers.—For the benefit of students who 
have not time to read everything, and yet 
who must know the substance of what has 
been written by the masters of historical re- 
search, Motley’s great book has been some- 
what condensed, and the history of the Dutch 
people extended to the present time. The 
editor and author of the introduction, the 
notes, and the extension, is amply equipped 
by knowledge of the country and its history. 
Our readers would not accept our statement 
(least of all Mr. Griffis) if we should say 
that he was the equal of Motley as an his- 
torical painter and a master of dramatic writ- 
ing. For men and women of leisure, who 
are able to make their own notes and com- 
ments, nothing can take the place of the 
original work. But, for the overdriven 
student to whom it is this or nothing, such 
a book is one of the labor-saving devices 
which makes its own place. ‘‘The Stu- 
dent’s Motley’’ is well printed in one hand- 
some volume, and gives in a convenient form 
information concerning the Netherlands which 
is not so easily accessible elsewhere. 


PARASITIC WEALTH; OR, MONEY REFORM. 
A Manifesto to the People of the United 
States, and to the Workers of the Whole 
World. By John Brown. Chicago: Charles 
H. Kerr & Co.— The title of Mr. Brown’s 
book foreshadows its temper, which is ex- 
tremely passionate and revolutionary. His 
scheme is magnificent, and it certainly means 
war upon the present system in its length 
and breadth. A few items of his pro- 
gramme will give an idea of its character: 
nationalization of land, railways, telegraph, 
these to be paid for in certificates, which will 
constitute the money of the nation, gold and 
all other metals to be demonetized ; all taxes 
except the land tax to be repealed; a lowest 
standard rate of wages to be maintained. 
Nothing seems to be omitted here, as Emer- 
son said of Fourierism, except human nature. 
It is interesting to imagine what might be 
accomplished if the energy that goes into 
these wildcat speculations were economized 
to induce the manual laborer to be thrifty 
and temperate and careful in his work, and 
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the employer to be not only just, but gener- 
ous, in his dealings with the employed. 
There is no flesh and blood in Mr. Brown’s 
conception of the rich or poor. They are 
abstractions. They are not the men we 
know, and love or hate according to their 
individual characters. 


TALES OF THE City Room. By Elizabeth 
G. Jordan. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.—The city room, in newspaper 
parlance, is the place where the city editor 
and the reporters of a daily newspaper have 
their desks. It is a place of hard work, of 
good comradeship, of occasional rivalries, 
and of constant interest. These stories would 
be worth reading, if only because they are 
a reflection from a life that most readers 
know nothing about; but, besides this, they 
are fresh in quality, sympathetic in spirit, 
and cleverly written. City rooms have their 
romances: they stand in close relation to the 
tragedies of a great city; and such eager, 
effective, unconventional life certainly de- 
serves its chronicler. The humor of such a 
story as ‘‘The Love Affair of Chesterfield, 
Jr.,’’ contrasts with the more sombre color- 
ing of ‘Ruth Herrick’s Assignment’’; and 
the subsequent stories are equally diverse in 
tone. It is a good collection of tales, light, 
to be sure, but with a strain of earnestness 
running through them, certain to interest 
many and to offend nobody. Ruth Herrick, 
the woman reporter who oftenest reappears, 
is a character one would like to meet again 
for still better acquaintance. 


THE GOLFICIDE, AND OTHER’ TALES OF 
THE FAIR GREEN. By W. G. Van T. Sut- 
phen. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1. 
Only a long course in golf could enable one 
to understand the mysterious allusions and 
appreciate the fine points of this book. Per- 
haps only a sporting editor could speak of it 
with full confidence in himself. The query, 
**Do you speak golf?’’ seems no longer a 
joke, but a question to be taken quite seri- 
ously. The stories of this collection are six 
in number,—‘‘The Golficide,’’ ‘‘The Hong 
Kong Medal,’’ ‘‘The Obsession of Robinson 
Brown,’’ etc. Several of them are decidedly 
amusing; and, although the writer makes fun 
of players in all stages of progress, it is safe 
to say that he will discourage rio one from 
playing. A golf-playing Mrs. Battles might 
object that this is not golf, and prefer the 
rigor of the real game to matches where: his 
Satanic Majesty interferes for his own pur- 
poses, or to such a match as that described 
in ‘‘The Lost Ball,’’ played at midnight, 
with the tacit understanding that sharp prac- 
tice might be indulged in, if not detected. 
But even Mrs. Battles would want to see how 
these games came out. 


THE CRUEL SIDE OF War. 
Prescott Wormeley. Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers. $1.25.—The letters collected in this 
book were written from the headquarters of 
the United States Sanitary Commission dur- 
ing the peninsular campaign in Virginia in 
1862. They give a picture of certain inevi- 
table consequences of war, which force them- 
selves upon the mind with unusual poignancy 
at the present time. The general work of 
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the Sanitary Commission has been fully set 
forth elsewhere; and we have here the per- 
sonal side of it, as it touched one efficient 
worker in active hospital service. These let- 
ters were first printed ten years ago by the 
Massachusetts Commandery of the Loyal 
Legion. They were written amid the stress 
and strain of difficult duties, which demanded 
physical strength, steady nerves, and mental 
poise. They are a tribute to that patient 
heroism of the hospital which testifies to the 
nobility of human nature not less than the 
bravery shown on battlefields. 


Four FoR A Fortune. By Albert Lee. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.— 
Mr. Lee has made use of old material in 
putting together this story of a search for 
hidden treasure. A chart which can be de- 
ciphered only with difficulty, a lonely island, 
an unruly member of the band,—these are 
elements not unfamiliar in fiction. But here 
they are combined, so as to give the effect 
of novelty, and there is no doubt about the 
originality of the ending. There is some- 
thing fascinating about every well-told story 
of such a search; and the reader who once 
begins to read the description of the ancient 
chart, as that old sinner, Carquemort, ex- 
hibits it in Chiffard’s cheerful French restau- 
rant, will not be quite easy until he has 
learned the subsequent adventures of the quar- 
tette and how it all came out. 


WATER-COLOR PAINTING. By Grace Bar- 
ton Allen. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 
This book of elementary instruction for be- 
ginners and amateurs is intended to treat of 
practice rather than of theory, and to be so 
clearly expressed and so free from technical- 
ities that it may serve as actual help, even to 
the novice who has never handled color or 
brushes. It discusses the selection and care 
of materials as well as methods of work. 
As it is a book for teaching painting, not 
drawing, the qualifications of good draughts- 
manship are taken for granted. Successive 
chapters take up colors, materials, flowers, 
fruits, and still life, landscapes and marines, 
figures and animals, after which follow more 
comprehensive chapters on monochrome, dec- 
oration, and composition. The illustrations 
and cover design are by the author, and 
there are colored plates showing washes of 
modern water-colors. The book is practical, 
and will doubtless be found useful. 


Miscellaneous. 


Mary B. Sheldon is the author, and Estes 
& Lauriat are the publishers, of a short story 
entitled One Thousand Men for a Christmas 
Present, which tells once more the thrilling 
tale of the capture of Trenton. The record 
of danger bravely faced, of invincible deter- 
mination and patience necessary for the pre- 
liminary preparation of the surprise, can 
hardly be too often repeated; and Mrs. Shel- 
don’s version of it, as told by the experi- 
ences of two patriotic boys, is one that will 
commend itself to young readers. 


Mrs. Harriette R. Shattuck’s earlier book, 
The Woman's Manual, has been accepted as 
authority on parliamentary usage by women’s 
clubs all over the country, and by many other 
organizations. A supplementary volume, en- 
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titled Shattuck’s Advanced Rules, is now 
issued by Lee & Shepard, which provides, in 
a condensed form, statements of parliamen- 
tary principles for the especial use of ad- 
vanced students and large assemblies. The 
ready reference-table will be found especially 
useful for presiding officers. 


Literary Notes. 


The reception given to Mr. J. A. Alt- 
sheler’s romance, 4 Soldier of Manhattan, in 
England, illustrates the interesting change of 
English sentiment as to American affairs 
which has been evident of late. It is pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co. 


The books of especial interest to educa- 
tional people, included in the ‘‘Riverside 
Literature Series’? and ‘‘Riverside School 
Library,’’ now number one hundred and sey- 
enty-five volumes. All of them illustrate 
well the meaning that Mr. Houghton always 
wished to attach to the word ‘‘ Riverside. ’’ 


Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons are about 
to issue a most important book upon Dante 
by Mr. Edmund G. Gardner of Cambridge. 
It is entitled Dante’s Ten Heavens, and is 
confined to a study of the Paradiso. Based 
upon medizval and modern commentaries, it 
is a lofty and sympathetic discussion of 
Dante’s conception of the eternal glory of 
Paradise. Longfellow’s translation is the 
English text quoted throughout. 


Books Received. 


To PusuisHers.—AW books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price, known. But we can guarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limtt the number selected for critical notice and review, 


From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
The Isles and Shrines of Greece. By Samuel J. Barrows. 


$2.00. 
The World Beautiful. Third Series. By Lilian Whiting. 


1.00, 
From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
Selections from the Prose and Poetry of Walt Whitman. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by Oscar Lovell Triggs. 


1.25. 
nie our World. Poems. By Charlotte Perkins Stet- 
son. f1.25. 
From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
The Biographical Edition of Thackeray. Pendennis. 
Edited by Anne Thackeray Ritchie. $1.50. ; 
Milton’s Paradise Lost: Its Structure and Meaning. By 


ohn Himes. $1.20. 
By H. G. Wells. 


Thirty Strange Stories. $1.50. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
Columbia’s Banner on the Sea. With Chorus. 
iams Arms Fisher. F 
Old Glory is waving. With Chorus. 
teyn Manney. 
The Land that we love. 
Our Country Forever. | By 
Longing. Air pathétique. 
By Frederick Stevenson. 
The University Girl. Waltzes. 1 
Thou art like a Flower. For the mandolin. 
Charles J. Dorn. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-third Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 97-08. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 


By Will- 
By Charles Fon- 
Song. By Aileen Rowe. 
Haynes-Meredith. 

For violoncello and piano. 


By C. Hardy Kain. 
Arranged by 


Now ready: 
1. The Choir Invisible. 
2. Our Gains and Losses. 
3. The Wandering Jew. 
4. The Character of Jesus. 
5. The Bible of the Heart. 
6. The Transfigured Life. 
¥. Unitarian Advantages and Obligations. 
8. The Divine Example. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, DS . - Boston, 
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The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man’’ Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a Lo which can never 
grow old as long as man is what heis. ... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 
by the clear propositions of this book.—Vhe Hartford 
Seminary Record. 


It is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit—_ The New World. 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on recerpt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 


MR. SUNDERLAND’S 
BOOKS AND SERMONS 


BOOKS, 
The Bible: Its Origin and Growth, and its Place 


among the Sacred Books of the World. G.P. 

‘Putnam’s' Sons, New Vork..cscsin-sisetcseccncs $1.50 
The Liberal Ministry as a Calling. Geo. H. Ellis, 

BOSON Ges aioe cae dicics-echileoe soecie stetastadios toeiae 50 
Home Travel in Bible Lands. Unitarian S. S. So- 

Clety BOStOnioscaraclescemeacetecencscerseteccienincte a 
One Upward Lovk Each Day (Compilation). 

Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 50 cents; morocco ...... 

PAMPHLETS, 
Liberal Religion in India. Report of Missionary 

Tour. British Unitarian Association, London.. IG 
Christian Missions in India, Will India become 

Christian? From the Vew World.......... oa .10 
The Larger Meaning of Unitarianism. British 

Unitarian Association's .cesselcieniecielcevaleietedeerse .10 

TRACTS. 
What do Unitartans Belteve? (105th Thousand)... .O1 
Unitartanism: Its History and Prospects. (25th 
VOUSATI) a seatetstea tous sic arareiaVelrels\latelaia eve ciuiey ere sietatn seeee OL 
Selections from the Orthodox Creeds of Christen- 

dom. (xsoth Thousand).......... been seen esacinees .O1 
Needa Traveller drink Wine? Unitarian Temper- _ 

ANCES OCIENY caniceeinitcsespacisnceee suet cence Free 

SERMONS AND LECTURES. 
The Door of Opportunity Open to Educated Young 

V7 OME aa njelelad ain weleresioo.seisjeinis) vasivietbes sie nieleseiaivels .05 
Is the Bible Infallible? (xoth Thousand) ..-.. .05 
Thomas Paine. (3d Thousand).......++++. .05 
The Souls Cry for God e.es cess cere ccccecces cece .05 
Fesus as Humanity’s Ideal, (5th Thousand) AaGOGCC .05 
Sectarianism: Its Causes and Cure. (3d Thousand) .05 
The True Cross of Christ occ ceee sees veeneeees ghuace .05 
Was Jesus God? How Came He to be Worshipped? 

(xoth Thousand)....-.--. +--+ eb apadoaooadeesace .05 
Loyalty set OI oe .05 
Ts Life a Blessing 2 ccsccccseccvvvensersceencees cess .05 
ee G. Ingersoll’s Treatment of the Bible. (sth 

Thousand) «.-+++++++ seen ee eaeeceeeeeenceeeee ones .05 
A Religion for @ Republic 11+ +.ssecvervecees .05 
The Surest Way of Doing Goods. ..eceecevees .05 
A Vear of Life evrescsrcsvvccccssssvecccees 05 
The Littleness and Greatness of Man ....- .05 
Suggestions from the Roentgen Rays..+++++- .05 
Religion as an EXPCr tence ver. evrereeevereves .05 
Universalisnt and Unitar tAntsyt...esservvees .05 
The Ministry of Sorrow. (4th ‘Thousand).. a .05 
Why am Ia Unitarian? (3d Thousand) ........+. .05 
Keep Yourself Pure (A Lecture to Young Men).... .05 
Oliver Wendell Holmes... cevscsccvecrccececseevees .05 
Why Study the Bible? (5th Thousand) ies .05 
How to Study the Bible ..++vereveres sb eeeeees .05 
Immortality in the Light of Evolution +05 

Order from the Publishers or from J. T, 


SUNDERLAND, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Che Dome. 
Teddy’s Choice. 


I’d like to be a fish, dear mother, 
And go swimming all the time. 
I’d like to be a squirrel, mother, 
The tallest trees to climb. 
I think, though I’m not sure, dear mother, 
I'd like to be a whale; 
I shouldn’t care to be a peacock; 
I wouldn't be a snail. 


I know I'd like to be a lion: 
Just fancy how I'd roar! 

How nice to be an ant, dear mother, 
And never shut the door! 

I'd like to be a meadow lily, 
To freckle all I please; 

Among these copy-books and papers, 
What fun to be a breeze! 


I’d like to be a brook, dear mother,— 
A noisy one, you know; 

With rush and leap and splash and tumble 
Upon my way I’d go. 

And yet the best and brightest 
Of fun and life and joy, 

I think, if I must choose, dear mother, 


I'd like to be a boy. 
—Ruth Mariner. 


For the Christian Register. 
Polly Jordan’s Treasure. 


BY MINNIE L. UPTON. 


She kept her moist, chubby fingers so 
tightly closed over it, as she trotted out 
through the kitchen, and seated herself upon 
the wide stone doorstep, that not a wee 
glimpse of it was to be had. But, as it was 
sixty years ago that all this happened, you 
and I couldn’t have ‘‘been there to see,’’ any 
way. Therefore, I am very glad that little 
Polly Jordan (or, rather, the white-haired, 
stately old lady who was little Polly Jordan) 
is my grandmother, and so has told me all 
about her first English walnut. There! 
Now, I’ve told! I meant to have kept you 
all wondering for quite a long time what 
that cherished treasure could possibly be. 
But, since I fave told, I suppose you wish to 
know where she got it,—at least, I hope you 
do. 

That week her father, Deacon Eliphalet 
Jordan, had made his annual autumn trip to 
Portland, the nearest market town. Upon 
the long, clumsy wagon were loaded two 
plump porkers, three dozen carefully dressed 
turkeys, and several barrels of rosy Bald- 
wins. It was a long, slow journey, with 
plodding, old Buck and Broad, who had been 
awkward, large-eyed bossies when Polly was 
a toddling baby, but had grown so much 
faster than she that a person who did not 
know all about calves and babies would cer- 
tainly have thought that they were fully 
twenty times as old as the little lassie who 
tripped down the road when they returned, 
patted their moist noses, and then clambered 
up on the high seat to kiss her father de- 
murely, and besiege him with numberless 
questions about the journey and Aunt Janet 
and Uncle ’Lisha and dear Cousin Meheta- 
bel. 

‘* All well,’’ he responded to her last ques- 


tion, ‘‘an’ Hetty growin’ like a weed. An’, 
le’s see, she sent you something. ’’ 
Polly’s eyes began to dance. ‘‘O father, 


let me see! Which pocket is it in???’ 
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‘‘This one,—no, this one. There!’’ And 
he dropped Cousin Mehetabel’s gift into 
Polly’s eager little hand. 

‘*Q-0-o0-h!’’ cried Polly. It was a beauti- 
ful English walnut, many times as large as 
the hazel-nuts which Polly loved to gather, 
in spite of their prickers. She gazed at it 
long and admiringly, far more delighted than 
some little girls that I know now would be 
with a box of French bon-bons. She showed 
it to her mother and grandma and grandpa, 
and turned it over and over delightedly, be- 
fore she could think of such a thing as crack- 
ing it. I am not sure that she could have 
made up her mind, even then, if grandma, 
looking at it admiringly, hadn’t remarked: 
‘‘That’s proper pretty now, ain’t it? And 
I’ll warrant it tastes as good as it looks.’’ 

She didn’t really say she would like to 
taste it, but Polly understood. She and 
grandma were such intimate friends that they 
understood each other without a great deal of 
conversation. Perhaps that was because what 
Polly overheard her father say to her mother 
one day was true. This is what he said, — 

‘“‘Wall, Almiry, I guess marm’s gittin’ 
into her second childhood. ’’ 

Polly had thought a great deal about that 
remark, and wondered if, by and by, the 
wrinkles would smooth themselves out of 
grandma’s soft cheeks, and her snowy hair 
turn gradually back to the color of the little 
ring that grandpa kept in the back of his 
big silver watch. She didn’t quite like to 
ask any one; but she kept a bright lookout, 
and meantime tried, by making life as pleas- 
ant as possible for grandma, to make such 
a delightful change as easy as might be. So 
she got the hammer, and went out to the 
kitchen step, on one end of which was a 
little, round hole, which was the nicest place 
in the world in which to crack hazel-nuts. 
Polly was sure it would be just as fine for an 
English walnut. So she placed it in posi- 


tion, and, raising the hammer, gave it a 
gentle tap. It didn’t crack. She gave an- 
other. Still not quite hard enough. Once 
more. This time the blow was so energetic 


that one-half of that precious nut flew spite- 
fully off into the dry leaves that the elms 
had thrown down for the wind to pile up in 
deep, rustling heaps by the door. Polly 
dropped the hammer in dismay, and began 
a thorough search. Perhaps she might have 
found it if shaggy, old Lion had not 
bounded up to help her, and pounced right 
into the middle of the heap, scattering it 
right and left. 

**Q Lion!’ cried Polly. Lion halted, 
quite abashed. She had never spoken to 
him in such a tone before; and he lowered 
his plumy tail and silky ears, and retired to 
the kitchen hearth. 

Twilight came; and then Polly gave up 
the search in despair, took the hammer and 
the remnant of her treasure, and went in, 
too. She went soberly to the dresser, got 
a case-knife, divided the half into four parts, 
and arranged them upon her little pewter 
plate. 

Grandma and grandpa, father and mother, 
were in grandma’s room, sitting cosily by 
the crackling fire, when she entered, with a 
cheerful little face and a sore little heart. 
She had thought it all over, and decided 
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firmly that not one of them should know of 
her loss. ’Way down in her heart she 
couldn’t help hoping that grandpa would say, 
‘‘No, thankee, dear!’? when she passed the 
plate to him. He ever ate hazel-nuts or 
beech-nuts or white-oak acorns! Mother ac- 
cepted her share, with thanks. So did 
father. So did grandma. Then it was 
grandpa’s turn. He reached out a tremulous 
hand, saying: ‘‘Wall, now, I allus did 
hanker arter a taste o’ them furrin nuts. But 
how’s this? Hev ye hed any yerself, child?’’ 

‘‘Hfere’s only half,’’ was the cheerful re- 
sponse, as, with sinking heart, Polly real- 
ized that now she could never hope to know 
how that nut tasted. 

She lay awake in her little, low ‘‘half- 
bed’’ for quite a long time that night, think- 
ing about it, and finally reasoned herself into 
quite a cheerful frame of mind. Even after 
a prolonged search next day ended in disap- 
pointment, the only real sting in the whole 
matter was the thought that father and mother 
and grandma and grandpa—her little world— 
must think she was stingy to keep a whole 
half for herself. They did not seem to 
regard her with suspicion or disapproval. 
Indeed, they seemed kinder than ever. But 
that thought kept rankling until once she 
almost told all about it. But she couldn’t 
quite bear to do that, they would feel so 
badly to think that they had eaten all she 
had, and left her not even a taste. So she 
kept the secret locked in her resolute little 
heart all the winter long. 

One bright spring day the deacon brought 
a big basket and a rake to clear the dead 
leaves away from the grass by the kitchen 
door. 

‘*T’ll help, father.’’ And she went ener- 
getically to work, putting armful after arm- 
ful into the basket. Suddenly her fingers 
touched something smooth and hard. She 
held it up to the light, and in her astonish- 
ment piped out, before she had time to 
think, ‘‘Oh, my lost walnut!’’ 

‘“What?’’ said Deacon Eliphalet, 
ping, and leaning on his rake. 

Then Polly blushed and faltered, and was 
quite tongue-tied, standing there in the full 
blaze of the bright spring sunlight, and hold- 
ing the mouldy walnut - shell between her 
thumb and finger, till mother came out and 
coaxed the whole story from her. 

Then Father Jordan said, ‘‘Sho, now, 
sho !’’ and passed the back of his hand across 
his eyes. Then he Shouldered the basket, 
and marched off with it to the pig-pen. 

“I’m glad you all 4zow I wasn’t stingy!’’ 
murmured Polly, as, with every bit of worri- 
ment gone, she sat on a turkey-feather cush- 
ion by the fire that evening. 

‘Bless the child!’’ cooed grandma. *‘As 
though we could ever have thought that!’ 

“*But I thought that you thought so,’’ an- 
swered Polly. ‘‘And so it was just as bad, 
while it lasted.’’ After which bit of philos- 
ophy, she nestled her curly head in grandma’s 
black silk apron, and, quite overcome with 
happiness and sleepiness, shut her eyes, and 
went to the land where nut-trees and plum- 
trees and strawberry-vines are full of nuts 


stop- 


and plums and strawberries the whole round ~ 
Sometimes in that land the strawber- 


year. 
ries grow_on the nut-trees, and the plums on 


Soa 
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the strawberry-vines, and the nuts on the 
plum-trees; but that only makes it all the 
more interesting. 

The matter was not mentioned again that 
spring or summer, for the Jordans were not 
talkative folk. But, when Eliphalet Jordan 
returned from his Portland trip that fall, he 
passed the little, round, green wooden egg- 
box over to Polly. It was heavy, and some- 
thing inside rattled cheerfully. She opened 
it with eager fingers; and what do you sup- 
pose it was full of,—yes, full to the cover? 

English walnuts ! 

**Purrin ?? cost more then than they 
do now, and money did not ‘‘grow on the 
bushes’’ of the Jordan farm; but Eliphalet 
Jordan had not forgotten that day in spring. 
And the sight of Polly’s face, when she 
opened the box, well.repaid him for spend- 
ing good money in a way which, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, he would have called 
“*frivolous. *’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said little Polly Jordan (after she 
grew up, and was not little Polly Jordan any 
longer, but was my Grandmother Noble, in- 
stead), ‘‘I never was so delighted with any 
gift in all my life as I was with that box of 
English walnuts! But I didn’t feel so down- 
right happy as I did on that day when I 
found my lost treasure, and knew at last that 
none of my dear ones thought me mean and 
selfish. ’’ 


nuts 


Be Content. 


Long, long ago a robin and a butterfly 
talked over their troubles one day. 

‘‘How much nicer it would be to live in 
a house, as men do!’’ said the robin. 

‘«There’s a black cloud in the sky, and I’m 
sure it’s going to rain. I’ll have to cuddle 
up under the leaves, and my feathers will be 
damp. I fear I’ll take cold and lose my 
voice.’ 

‘*T have to hide away, too, when it rains, ’’ 
said the butterfly. ‘‘’Twould be a great pity 
if the water washed off my lovely powder, 
and a big shower might drown me.’’ 

Miss Butterfly was quick-witted. ‘‘Why 
not go to live in that house now? The win- 
dow’s open.’’ And she flew in at once. 
The robin was more cautious. He lighted 


on the window-sill, and peeked around. ‘‘I 
don’t see any place for a nest.’’ 

‘¢Pshaw! You don’t need a nest in a 
house,’’ said his gay little friend. So 


Master Robin flew in, and perched on the 
first thing he found, which was a book; but 
he looked homesick. Miss Butterfly fluttered 
to a quill-pen, and made believe it was a 
flower. 


Pretty soon there were sounds, and robin 
listened as hard as he could. 


‘*O papa!’’ a child’s voice said. ‘‘Look 


there! Sh-sh! Keep still. You’ll scare 
them! What a beautiful butterfly for your 
collection! And, papa, mayn’t I have the 


bird in a cage? I’d like a robin with my 
canary.’’ 

A man’s voice answered low, ‘‘Run around 
outside, then, deary, and close the window 
softly, so they can’t get eut.’’ 

Master Robin’s brains were wide-awake 
now. He spoke quickly: ‘‘That man’s an 


en—ento—well, I can’t say it; but he’s] 
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crazy on insects, and he’ll stick a pin 
through you, my lady. And that girl thinks 
she’ll put me in a cage! I guess not! Let’s 
fly!’ 

Out they flew, just as.the little maid’s 
hand touched the sash. They heard her cry 
of disappointment, as they dashed by her. 

*‘O papa! they just went out like a flash; 
and they’re both gone!” 

But Master Robin and Miss Butterfly 
laughed happily to be out again in the free 
air. The black cloud was gone, and the 
warm spring sun was shining on the garden 
beds of crocus and hyacinth. How beautiful 
it was out of doors! Living in a house was 
not to be compared to it. 

‘*Better be content where our Maker meant 
us to live,’’ said Miss Butterfly. A wise 
afterthought of the highty-tighty little 
creature !—Sunbeam. 


For the Christian Register. 
House-cleaning. 


BY C. E. GREENWOOD. 


It was no use! Baby Dorothy would not 
go to sleep. Her eyes popped open so often 
that her mamma, who wanted to clean house, 
was in despair. 

She was a wee girlie, not a year old; but 
her brown eyes were so bright that she saw 


everything, and what she saw others do she 


B2STON BLEND 


Boston Blend 


ing. 
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wished to do herself. Mamma took her from 
her crib, put on a dark creeper, and gave her 
her blocks, and left her. 

A few minutes later, when mamma turned 
to step from the step-ladder, there, under her 
feet, was Miss Dorothy. 

How many times she tried to get to the 
top, and how many times she was taken 
down, I cannot say; but, by and by, she 
grew tired, and looked about her. 

Ah! there was the cloth Jennie used, and 
lay down for a moment! 

She crept softly to it, and then to the pail 
of water. There, too, was the sand-soap. 
Another moment, and a happy little girl was 
cleaning house,—first the paint, then the 
paper, and then her own little pink face, till 
the pink turned to red, and her finger-tips 
were all ‘‘crinkled’’ by the warm water. 
Grandma laughed when she saw the baby who 
could not walk busy helping mamma. She 
caught her in her arms, and put her in her 
crib, —poor, tired, little housekeeper ! 


When Georgianna was three, she said sud- 
denly one day, after long quiet, ‘‘ Mamma, 
where do to-days go when they get to be yes- 
terdays?’’ About six months later, sitting 
one evening at the open door, she saw for the 
first time a shooting star. ‘‘O mamma!”’’ 
she exclaimed, ‘‘I saw God take a star in.’’ 
Babyhood. 


is a combination of the finest Coffees 


grown on the American Continent. It 
may seem odd (and it is) to see coffee 
advertised as ‘ American.” In these 


times most people think they are drink- 
ing Java or Mocha, but the fact remains 
that the great bulk of the coffee used 
throughout the world is raised on the 


American Continent. BOSTON BLEND, 


then, appeals : 


1st.—To lovers of Fine Coffee. 


2d. —To lovers of Money. 
We sell it 25 cents per 
pound (50 cents for 2-Ib. can). 


3d. —To lovers of Truth. 


Because the can contains just 


at 


what the label calls for. 


Briefly : 


is Good, 
Low-priced, and Honest. 


We roast the Coffee in our own building, granulate it, and pack it in two-pound 
cans while hot. Granulation differs from grinding. Ground coffee is uneven,— some 
coarse and some fine; and sometimes you have muddy coffee, due to the uneven grind- 


Tf your grocer does not sell it, we will prepay express on two cans 
(4 lbs.) to any address in New England on receipt of $1.00. 
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Good News. 


[This Department is conducted by Rev. Epwarp EvgeRETT 
Hats, D.D.] 


“The Coming People” by Charles 
F, Dole. 


Thy book, O friend, holds joy for heart and mind, 
It vision gives of goodness so supreme; 
It makes reality of love’s high dream, 
And brings the heaven near we seek to find; 
It doth humanity in friendship bind, 
Until enlightenment on all doth beam, 
And truth is seen to live, not merely seem, 
And we behold where we before were blind. 

The gentle, good, and true have heaven now, 
Their heaven in righteousness at last obtains; 
They are God’s kings with love’s encircled brow, 
And each o’er his own spirit grandly reigns. 
They are God’s priests who worship him in truth, 

All clothed in angel robes of loyal youth! 


—William Brunton. 


Anniversary Week. 


This number of the Register is published 
in the midst of Anniversary Week, as old- 
fashioned people in Boston and its neighbor- 
hood still love to call the last week in May. 
The annual meeting of the trading company 
which made Massachusetts was fixed for the 
end of May. So it happened that the annual 
“election day,’’ as it was called, came for 
two centuries on the last Wednesday in May. 
Quite without reference to political fact, 
old-fashioned people spoke of election as 
they might speak of Christmas or of Thanks- 
giving: it was the name of a holiday. In 
a diary, just exhumed, of the siege of Louis- 
burg, a Lieut. Dudley Bradstreet, wretched 
in his tent on a rainy day, coming round to 
the last Wednesday in May, calls it ‘‘the 
worst election I ever knew.’’ 

Because the representatives of the colony 
met on this day, and the new governor began 
his career, it happened, at least as early as 
1686, that the clergy of the colony came to- 
gether in the same week. They did this 
without claiming any authority of one church 
over another church or of the assembly over 
any individual church. They were quite too 
good Congregationalists for any such heresy. 
But there were plenty of subjects which they 
liked to hear discussed. Ministers always 
like to meet, and the occasion attained more 
and more importance as time went on. At 
the beginning of this century the gathering 
was always large and reputable. A choice as 
preacher of the ‘‘election sermon’’ was con- 
sidered a special honor. .The dignitaries of 
the town met in Brattle Street Meeting-house, 
in full force, to hear him; and it was asa 
mark of respect, which gentlemen of position 
and character liked to pay to the religious 
institutions of the country, that they contrib- 
uted generously for the relief of the widows 
of the ministers of the Commonwealth. 

‘*The Great Schism,’’ as Dr. Storrs called 
it, which parted the orthodox and Unitarian 
bodies, broke in for a time on the dignity of 
this assembly. But, after some jarring, a 
good-natured agreement was determined on 
between their representatives, by which the 
more liberal wing, as it used to be called, 
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and the more evangelical wing, took turns in 
the selection of a preacher. Meanwhile 
other missionary funds have taken upon 
themselves the care of most of the widows of 
the clergy of the Commonwealth. There are 
about thirty ladies, however, who are unfort- 
unately left to the old machinery by which 
provision was made for them in a church 
contribution. These poor ladies, from no 
fault of their own, suffer from a change of 
methods of administration; and the pittance 
which is given them by the officers of the 
convention is scarcely more than $30 to each 
individual. 

In our own time it is rather difficult to 
work out any real difference between the doc- 
trine preached in the Unitarian pulpits and 
that which is preached nine-tenths of the 
time in the pulpits of the evangelical wing. 
The Congregational Church in Massachusetts, 
in both the Unitarian and the orthodox 
branches, numbers not quite a thousand min- 
isters. Generally speaking, their churches 
are still the ‘‘First Churches’’ in the several 
towns: it is so in all the older towns and in 
most of the newer towns. But the presence 
of a large Roman Catholic population, the 
interesting and remarkable growth of the 
Episcopal sect, the establishment of Metho- 
dist churches, on an arrangement really con- 
gregational, but which has the vigor of a sort 
of discipline almost military,—these, and 
the energetic action of our Baptist brethren, 
who are Independents of the Independents, 
more independent in theory than the Con- 
gregationalists, have created, outside the 
Congregational body in Massachusetts, 
churches which probably outnumber the cen- 
sus of Congregationalists pure and simple, 
like the Unitarians, or of Congregationalists 
just tinged with a shade of Presbyterianism, 
like the orthodox Congregationalists. 

All the same the Convention of Congre- 
gational Ministers, representing nearly one 
thousand churches, will find that it has quite 
enough to do to-day if it addresses itself 
really to the religious needs of Massachu- 
setts. It is a pleasure to know that this 
afternoon, in the conference at the South 
Congregational Church, different gentlemen 
interested will take up the inquiry, which 
has been pressed in similar meetings for two 
years, as to those ‘‘margins,’’ or edges, of 
civilization where it would seem as if people 
had but little ‘‘glad tidings’’ of any sort, 
and almost no gospel, if we take that word 
as religious people are apt to take it. In 
another week we shall have the right to print 
some interesting letters which have been 
received from different clergymen, of both 
orthodox and Unitarian churches, in different 
parts of the State, bearing upon questions 
which are seriously considered among all 
religious people as to the higher moral and 
religious education of the people of Massa- 
chusetts. More than half of those people are 
now of Canadian, Irish, German, Italian, or 
Russian blood; and the religious societies 
of whatever name have now to deal with 
questions which come in where the manners 
of another continent and of other religious 
and political institutions are suddenly intro- 
duced into a civilization which had been 
singularly homogeneous. 

: Epwarp E, Hats, 
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Moral Education through Compo- 
sition.* 


The grind of the machinery audibly 
crunches the bones of the victims in a vast 
deal of the public-school teaching every- 
where; and even refinement—ordinary good- 
breeding—is too often made purely secondary 
to ‘‘the dimensions of Og, the King of 
Bashan’s bedstead.’’ In my own subject, 
composition, I have every opportunity for the 
right kind of work; and I have experi- 
mented, with great fervor and more or less 
judgment, in many ways. I’ve always found 
that I got the best work, in all respects, from 
classes who were given serious subjects de- 
manding honest thought. (Of course, humor, 
the rarest quality in the sluggish mind, I am 
grateful for where it can be found.) The 
most gratifying results of my last experiment 
were on the subject of ‘‘Modern Barbar- 
isms.’’? One child wrote on the wearing of 
birds as ornaments, another on war, some on 
courtesy and unselfishness in public convey- 
ances, and several on the barbarity of our 
neglect of stray animals. The best composi- 
tions I ever got were on the duties of citi- 
zens, the treason of indifference, the patriot, 
municipal elections, why men value the 
franchise, ways of educating (or helping) the 
unfortunate and wicked in a big city. I 
gave eighteen such subjects to one class; and 
some practical and excellent things were sug- 
gested in their essays,—gymnasiums in the 
girls’ schools, all sorts of developments of 
the public baths, reading-rooms, small parks, 
co-operation, model tenements, association 
with pets as a humanizing influence, endless 
schemes, awkwardly put, often badly spelled, 
and sometimes capitalized for emphasis in 
the wrong places, but every one a struggle to 
put into words an honest and loving thought 
for the good of others. 

I get queer flights, or did when I had some 
of the ‘‘raw material’’ just out of the gram- 
mar school. One class, that I felt needed 
a little, plain, off-hand talking on cleanli- 
ness, produced this, — 

““After a hot bath one ought to wrench in 
could water because that opens the paws. ’’ 

I had suggested a cold splash afterward. 
And the logic isn’t always admirable. A 
child applying for entrance was told to 
define ‘‘ vengeance, ’’ and illustrate its mean- 
ing. After some solemn deliberation, she 
produced this :— 

“‘Vengeance: a mean desire to pay back. 
‘Vengeance is mine: I will repay, saith the 
ord)?” 

But, in spite of the foolish and the stupid, 
in spite of the sluggish in body and slow of 
soul, one may feel that there is the embryo 
woman, the undeveloped man, who caz be 
taught to honor the ‘‘parfyte, gentil knyghte’’ 
above the commoner hero of the louder glory. 


Correspondence, 


... ‘*The Industrial Aid Society of Bos- 
ton has caused am investigation to be made 
into the need for a Legal Aid Society in 
Boston similar to that which has done such 
good work for twenty years in the city of 


* From a working teacher aia ts : = 
School, of composition in a city High 
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New York. A circular letter containing sev- 
eral questions was widely circulated among 
agencies which might be supposed to have 
had the largest experience with this problem. 
There is great difference of opinion in re- 
plies; but, on the whole, the best opinion 
would seem to be against the formation of 
the new society, ‘and in this judgment several 
of the agencies who have wide experience 
concurred. 

““One reason which has weight with our 
committee in accepting this view as judi- 
cious is the fact that there are so many agen- 
cies now existing in Boston which offer free 
legal aid,—for instance, the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union, which began 
the work of collecting wages for women, and 
has always prosecuted it so admirably. The 
different conferences of the Associated Char- 
ities have honorary counsel who are always 
ready to assist poor clients. The officers of 
the overseers of the poor can recommend per- 
sons in trouble to friendly counsel. Proba- 
bly most churches would be able to recom- 
mend persons in trouble to friendly counsel, 
and it is well known that several institutional 
churches are well equipped in this direction; 
and this reason was largely advocated by 
those who most disapproved of founding the 
new society. A second reason why no new 
general legal aid agency is needed may be 
found in the fact that lawyers are, as a rule, 
so ready to deal liberally and kindly with 
poor clients. 

‘*Tn conclusion, therefore, while we recom- 
mend that no new agency be formed, we be- 
lieve that churches and charitable agencies 
generally should be urged to give increased 
attention to this whole problem, and be ready 
to receive and aid persons in need of legal 
aid in a judicious and friendly way; and 
your committee would suggest that societies 
now having a special department engaged in 
legal aid work be encouraged to extend their 
departments, if possible, and broaden their 
field so as to avoid the foundation of a new 
society, the work of which could perhaps be 
as well done by this suggested enlargement 
of all the existing agencies.’’.. . 

These statements are taken from the Re- 
port. 

... **We are glad to acknowledge, from 
a friend in Delaware, a contribution for the 
invalid mother who was spoken of in this 
department on May 5. We shall be glad to 
forward other sums, large or small, in the 
same direction.”’ . 


Mts. Ruth S. Morrill. 


Mrs. Ruth S. Morrill, wife of Senator 
Morrill of Vermont, passed away at her late 
home in Washington May 13. All Souls’ 
Church has lost one of its most devoted and 
best loved members, and the Unitarian de- 
nomination a splendid illustration of the in- 
fluence and the power of its high ideals of 
the Christianity of Christ, when embodied 
in a human life. This woman was loved 
as few women are loved. ‘The gentle sweet- 
ness of her disposition and her noble  Chris- 
tian character had endeared her to all who 
had the privilege of knowing her. She was 
a devoted Unitarian, and, even when very 
ill, just before her death, asked to have the 
Register read to her. The memory of her 
life will make life seem better worth living. 


The Christian Register 


The funeral services at the house were con- 
ducted by Rev. E. Bradford Leavitt. The 
President, the Vice-President, the Cabinet, 
and almost the entire Senate were present. 
The chaplain of the Senate conducted the 
service at the grave. 155 ga i 


Che Anniversaries. 


American Unitarian Association. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


To the President of the American Unitarian 
Association :— 


The secretary of the Association has the 
honor to submit the following report for the 
year ending May 1, 1898 :— 

On Nov. 9, 1897, Rev. George Batchelor 
presented to your directors his resignation as 
secretary of the Association, in order that 
he might accept the editorship of the Chris- 
tian Register. Mr. Batchelor had given nearly 
three years of judicious and diligent service 
to the Association. Following in office a 
man who was greatly loved and honored, he, 
during his comparatively short term of ser- 
vice, made himself everywhere respected and 
trusted for the fairness and accuracy of his 
judgment. Coming into his work at the be- 
ginning of a serious financial depression, by 
cautious management he maintained the ac- 
tivities of the Association upon a dimin- 
ished income without serious loss. His 
administration was marked by the settlement 
of some grave problems and by the adoption 
of some new policies and methods which 
must prove of permanent value. The direc- 
tors put on record their feeling of indebted- 
ness to him for the tact, the intelligence, 
and the readiness of resource that enabled 
him to do his work so well. He has con- 
tinued through the remainder of the year to 
act as a director. At the same meeting at 
which Mr. Batchelor’s resignation was ac- 
cepted I was elected to fill out the unexpired 
term; and I took charge of the office on 
Jan. 1, 1898. The report herewith submitted 
covers, therefore, seven months of Mr. Batch- 
elor’s administration and four months of that 
of his successor. 

On Nov. 22, 1897, Mr.—now Rev.— 
George W. Stone, who had served the Asso- 
ciation with zeal and fidelity for nearly three 
years as its treasurer, communicated to the 
board his determination not to permit his 
name to be presented again at the annual 
meeting for election as treasurer, having be- 
come convinced that the continuation of the 
salary of the treasurer, with the duties as at 
present defined and understood, was not ad- 
visable. The directors accepted Mr. _Stone’s 
generous proposition, and on April 12 voted 
to appoint. Mr. Stone as field agent of the 
Association for the year following his relin- 
quishment of his office of treasurer, his work 
to be done under the direction of the secre- 
tary. The Association will thus continue to 
have the benefit of Mr. Stone’s experience, 
enthusiastic temperament, and earnest pur- 
pose. 

On July 2, 1897, Rev. D. M. Wilson 
resigned his position as superintendent for 
New England. His resignation was accepted, 
to take effect November 1. His term was 
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afterward extended to January 1; and, in rec- 
ognition of Mr. Wilson’s faithful services, 
the directors put on record their deep appre- 
ciation of his personal worth and of his 
fidelity and industry in the discharge of his 
duties. Mr. Wilson’s withdrawal left but 
one superintendent in the field, Mr. More- 
house retaining charge of the work in the 
Middle States. 

The stern necessity resting upon the Asso- 
ciation not to spend more money than the 
churches contribute has thus required the 
abandonment for the time being of a business 
organization which was carefully planned by 
the National Conference, and which had 
achieved good results. The abandonment of 
the system does not indicate any lack of con- 
fidence in its efficacy; but it is manifestly an 
unwarrantable use of the income of the Asso- 
ciation if nearly half of it is to be spent to 
supervise the expenditure of the other half. 
The policy of superintendency was well de- 
vised, but it was based on the supposition 
that the Association would have an income 
of more than $100,000. As soon as the in- 
come of the Association can be increased, 
there can be no doubt of the revival of the 
superintendency plan, slightly modified by 
the experiences of ten years’ trial. But, in 
this matter, as in all others, the Association 
awaits the generosity of the churches. 

The year just past is significant as the first 
year of the application of the budget plan 
of making appropriations. The expenditures 
of the Association are thereby divided be- 
tween four departments; namely, Mainte- 
nance, Publication, Foreign Missions, and 
Home Missions. At the meeting of the 
board in May, 1897, the treasurer presented 
his report of the income of the preceding 
year and his estimate of the income for the 
year to follow; and the estimated income 
was then divided between the various depart- 
ments according to their legitimate propor- 
tions. The expenditure of the appropriation 
for each department has been determined by 
the committee in special charge of that de- 
partment, the board of directors reserving the 
right to revise or veto such appropriations 
before they took effect. This plan has 
worked admirably, and has produced the 
most satisfactory financial record that the 
Association has been able to make in many 
years. The treasurer is able to report a con- 
siderable gain in the financial condition of 
the Association; and the gifts of the churches 
are larger than for any year of the last dec- 
ade, with the exception of 1893. The num- 
ber of churches contributing increased from 
261 to 268. The financial condition of the 
Association may now be regarded as satisfac- 
tory within its exceedingly narrow limits; 
but the limit can be, and ought to be, ex- 
tended. 

In accordance with the vote of the direc- 
tors, April 14, 1896, requiring “‘that the 
general fund be reimbursed by the careful 
husbanding and investment of bequests, ’’ the 
bequests received during the year, and 
amounting in all to $7,297, have been used 
to increase the general fund, which now 
amounts to $58,067.56. The excess of re- 
ceipts over expenditures for the year is $10, - 
929.78, which is in the main represented by 
the increase in the capital of the general 
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fund, by the increase of the capital of the 
Hayward Fund, due to change of investment, 
and the increase by a gift of $100 of the 
capital of the Grindall Reynolds Fund. The 
following table shows the fluctuations of the 
general fund for the last ten years :— 


1889, $159,609. 50 1894, $75,250.31 
1890, 141,451.30 1895, 49,456. 56 
1891, 121, 263.02 1896, 47,371.56 
1892, 93,381.77 1897, 48,121.56 
1893, 86,250.31 1898, 58,067.56 


’ On March 8 the board adopted another 
vote which marks a distinct forward step in 
the financial policy of the Association. It 
was then 

Voted That the special and general funds of the Asso- 
ciation, with the exception of the funds which, in the judg- 
ment of the Finance Committee, are required, by the terms 
of gift, to be invested in identifiable securities, or for 
other reasons, shall be collectively invested, and that at 
the close of the financial year the income from the securi- 
ties held shall be credited to the various funds according 
to the amount of their capital, and at the average rate of 
interest earned, and that this method shall take effect at 
the beginning of the next fiscal year. 

This vote makes forever secure the endow- 
ments which the Association has received 
through bequests, and provides that the mem- 
ory of the testators, whose names are asso- 
ciated with the spread of liberal Christianity 
through the instrumentality of the Association, 
shall be preserved. No fund can hereafter be 
lost by an unwise investment, and those who 
intend to remember the work of the Associa- 
tion in their wills are assured that their desires 
will be perpetually carried out. 


MAINTENANCE. 


The properties of the Association have been 
maintained in good order throughout the year. 
The building at 25 Beacon Street already 
begins to feel the pressure of the increasing 
activity of the denomination. Besides the ex- 
clusively denominational organizations which 
make their headquarters there,—including the 
Sunday School Society, the Ministerial Union, 
the Ministers’ Monday Club, the Young Peo- 
ple’s Religious Union, the Ladies’ Commission, 
National Alliance of Unitarian Women, and 
the Unitarian Temperance Society,—the build- 
ing is used for meetings by the trustees or di- 
rectors of the following institutions and enter- 
prises. Society for the Relief of Aged and 
Destitute Clergymen, the South End Indus- 
trial School, Massachusetts Congregational 
Charitable Society, Society for Propagating 
the Gospel among Indians, the Channing Club, 
the South Middlesex Unitarian Club, Federa- 
tion of Clubs, Boston Flower Mission, Needle- 
women’s Friend, Infant Asylum, Trustees 
Exeter Academy, Harvard Biblical Club, Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, Boston Port and Seamen’s 
Aid Society, the Cheerful Letter, and Society 
for Promoting Theological Education. The 
building might be still further used, could it be 
better lighted in the evening; and the directors, 
in the course of the winter, caused estimates 
to be made for electric wiring and lighting. 
But the estimated expense proved too great 
for the resources of the Association. Besides 
maintaining, lighting, and heating the Boston 
headquarters, the Association contributes to 
the support of headquarters in Chicago and 
San Francisco; while the Middle States Con- 
ference maintains the headquarters in New 
York, and the Philadelphia churches maintain 
a Book Room in that city. 


The Christian Register 


PUBLICATION. 


On January 11 the directors requested the 
Publication Committee to revise the list of 
publications of the Association. At the suc- 
ceeding meeting $2,000 was appropriated for 
the publication of new tracts and new editions 
of old ones. The secretary was given author- 
ity to issue a new classified list of Unitarian 
books, a new catalogue of tracts, arranged 
according to subjects or according to authors, 
or in any other form which commends itself to 
his judgment, and to bind together selected 
tracts in simple cloth bindings, to be sold for a 
small price. The arrangements to carry out 
these votes are now well advanced. The sec- 
retary has corresponded with the Post-office 
Missions throughout the country, and has re- 
ceived many valuable suggestions about the 
readjustment of the tract list and the addition 
of new matter. Nine hundred and forty-one 
copies of Channing’s Works have been freely 
given to ministers and divinity students apply- 
ing for them. More than three hundred copies 
of the Christian Register have been regularly 
sent by this Association to colleges, libraries, 
and reading-rooms, in towns and cities. all over 
the country. Selected volumes of the publica- 
tions of the Association have been granted to 
sixteen libraries. 

The Association should do its part in stimu- 
lating the scholarship of the denomination and 
furnishing means of utterance. New tracts 
should constantly and rapidly be published; and 
standard sermons and essays of leading Uni- 
tarian writers and preachers, as well as the 
expressions of our latest thought, should be 
kept in circulation. I beg to recommend as a 
means of encouraging the work of our scholars 
that a fund of not less than $10,000 be raised 
to provide for annual courses of lectures in the 
cities of the United States, the lectures-to be 
afterward collected and published in book form. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS, 


At the last annual meeting of the Association 
it was recommended that the board of direc- 
tors not only continue the present small appro- 
priation for the Unitarian Mission in Japan, but 
make such provision as may be found practica- 
ble for the extension of a work so full of prom- 
ise. I am glad to report that the Japanese 
Mission has within the past year taken the 
longest step in advance in its history. A union 
has been brought about between the Unitarian 
magazine Shukyo and the chief organ of Liberal 
Orthodoxy in Japan, Rikugo Zasshi. The new 
magazine is to be called by the latter name. 
It is to be published by the Japan Unitarian 
Association; and its chief editor is Mr. Kishi- 
moto, formerly editor of the Siuyo and secre- 
tary of the Unitarian School. This arrange- 
ment means the close allegiance of the writers, 
speakers, and churches of the liberal wing of 
Japanese Christianity, The initiative in ‘this 
step was taken by the liberal orthodox men, 
and was not the result of any aggressive solici- 
tation on the part of our representatives. 

The work of Senshin Gakuin will=hereafter 
be somewhat modified. It will cease to be a 
normal school, but will become more a centre 
for university extension work; and the activity 
of our mission will be more concentrated on 
church extension, on the new magazine, on the 
Post-office Mission, and on publication interests. 
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The mission is handsomely housed in a building 
which, under the new treaty, becomes the prop- 
erty of the Association within a year. It is at 
present held in the name of one of our Japanese 
fellow-workers in trust for the Association. 

Experience has thus justified the audacity of 
the officers and directors of the Association in 
undertaking to conduct an enterprise which was 
not only foreign in its geographical sense, but 
foreign to the tradition of the Unitarian body. 
The mission never commanded the entire con- 
fidence of the constituency of the Association. 
No expenditure has been so eagerly criticised 
both within and without the board of directors. 
It has again and again been urged that the re- 
lief of misery and ignorance at home ought to 
take precedence of work in foreignlands. This 
has seemed to many people the unanswerable 
plea of common sense. But the friends of the 
Japanese Mission have never believed that. the 
imperfections of our work at home presented 
any adequate excuse for the avoidance of our 
obligations abroad. The ordinary excuse is a 
pleading for exemption on the ground of our 
own neglect. 

The Unitarian Mission has been a unique 
experiment; and, in so far as it has been faithful 
to its original purpose, it has achieved an al- 
most dramatic success. In its inception it was 
a frank departure from the customary aim and 
method of foreign missionary work. It was 
commissioned “not to convert, but to confer.” 
The great Christian missionary societies have 
always gone to work in a spirit of patronage. 
They have regarded non-Christian peoples as 
the Hebrew prophets regarded the idolaters of 
Edom or Moab. They have taken literally the 
Scriptural injunction, “Go preach to all nations 
repentance.” Our mission has proclaimed a 
new missionary motive. It has sought to dis- 
cover the good in all existing forms of faith. 
It has recognized the underlying sympathy in 
all religions, and emphasized unities rather 
than diversities. It has wrought in the spirit 
of Paul in his great missionary speech at 
Athens, proclaiming the unknown God already 
ignorantly worshipped, using the existing sym- 
bols, and the saying of the local poets to re-en- 
force the new message. Our mission has not 
tried to free men from one superstition by in- 
viting them into another superstition. It has 
refrained from arrogance and taunt of error; 
but, with respect for all that is good in the 
Japanese systems of thought and faith, it has 
invited friendly conference and co-operation, 
and acquainted thinking Japanese with the 
adaptability of liberal Christianity to the spir- 
itual needs of the lusty empire. If it has done 
no more than to show that Christianity also 
means kindliness, courtesy, and sympathy 
toward a foreign people and faith, it has served 
a good purpose; but, besides this, it has done a 
work of great practical value, and attracted the 
attention, sometimes friendly and sometimes 
hostile, of many of the best minds in Japan. 
The expense of conducting this unique experi- 


| ment has decreased more rapidly than is usually 


the case with our home missionary work. Five 
years ago the Japan Mission cost over $10,000 
annually. Last year, without suffering any 
appreciable loss in efficiency, it cost a little 
more than half that sum. Next year its activi- 
ties will be entirely supported by the income of 
the Hayward Fund, which, under the terms of 
the bequest, must be spent for foreign missions, 
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the only charge upon the unrestricted income of 
the Association being the salary of the director. 


HOME MISSIONS. 


The withdrawal of the superintendents has 
greatly increased the responsibilities and labors 
of the executive officers, as all matters of de- 
tail heretofore assigned to the local superin- 
tendents have now to be managed from the 
national headquarters. The directors have in 
the difficult conduct of their work sought coun- 
sel widely. The Western Missionary Council, 
by which representatives of the State confer- 
ences of the Middle West meet in Chicago 
semi-annually, and confer with the secretary of 
the Association in regard to the appropriations 
for the Middle West, has been a marked suc- 
cess. The council has no final decision, but 
the directors have almost invariably acted upon 
its advice. A similar council for New England 
has been informally organized, and has held two 
meetings during the past four months, the 
presidents and secretaries of the New England 
local conferences giving their advice to the sec- 
retary of the Association, and through him to 
the New England Committee, upon the con- 
duct of the missionary enterprises in their vari- 
ous conferences. The secretaries of the local 
conferences have also been frequently called 
upon for individual counsel, and their cheerful 
helpfulness has increased the efficiency of the 
work of the New England Committee. 

The Association enjoys close co-operation 
with the other missionary bodies of our fellow- 
ship. The Women’s National Alliance con- 
tinues to be an invaluable ally. The labors of 
the earnest leaders of the Alliance, multiplied 
through the country by the co-operation of the 
Branches, increase knowledge of our word and 
work, arouse the missionary spirit, and enlarge 
liberality. The Young People’s Religious Union 
has stimulated and guided the ardors of our 
young men and women, promoted co-operation, 
and deepened religious interest. The Sunday 
School Society has steadily improved the quality 
of Sunday-school teaching, wisely aided the ac- 
tivities of our teachers, and served the welfare 
of the scholars. The Ladies’ Commission has 
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continued its unostentatious but indispensable 
work of sifting literature for children. 

The trustees of the Church Building Loan 
Fund work always in close consultation with 
the officers of the Association. The fund is 
most carefully administered; and, though invest- 
ments in church buildings are notoriously inse- 
cure, the fund has. had no serious losses. 
Within the past year, however, for the first time 
since the fund was established, the trustees 
have been obliged to bring action for fore- 
closure of the mortgages on two properties. 
In these cases, no payments on the indebted- 
ness had been made for a series of years; and 
the church societies nominally owning the build- 
ings had lapsed into innocuous desuetude. 
Eight new loans or readjustments of old loans 
were made during the course of the year, the 
amount loaned aggregating $18,940. _Experi- 
ence has now proved that the fund is large 
enough to meet all reasonable demands. Its 
income from the repayment of loans is 
steady and reliable, and is sufficient to fulfil 
the purposes for which the fund was estab- 
lished. 

One other distinct but co-operative agency 
for denominational work must be mentioned. 
The delicate task of aiding candidates for set- 
tlement to obtain a hearing, and supplying 
vacant pulpits, has, with the past year, been 
taken entirely out of the hands of the officers 
of the Association. This work has been as- 
sumed by a committee of the Ministerial Union 
and the Ministers’ League, the Association sup- 
plying a small subsidy and a room for the use 
of the committee. The committee assumes no 
authority, but exists wholly as a convenience to 
help churches and ministers to intelligently dis- 
cover each other’s needs. The secretary of the 
committee keeps a list of ministers desiring 
settlement and of churches who are seeking 
ministers, and, without any personal or offi- 
cial intervention, serves as a mediator. This 
method forces all responsibility where it be- 
longs, under congregational government, upon 
the churches; and in practical operation, under 
the discreet and genial direction of the secre- 
tary of the committee, it appears to work well 
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No method of conducting this necessary but 
arduous work can be satisfactory to all con- 
cerned ; for, as long as there are more ministers 
seeking pulpits than there are churches to be 
served, no possible plan can save some worthy 
candidates from disappointment. 

There has been no marked change in the mis- 
sionary policy of the directors during the past 
year. The board has faithfully pursued the 
plan announced in 1896, of gradually and judi- 
ciously discontinuing or reducing aid to depend- 
ent churches, thereby encouraging self-support 
and independent vigor; and it is a matter of 
hearty congratulation that this process has now 
been carried on for several years without caus- 
ing any church to go out of existence. The 
board further continues in its endeavor to con- 
centrate aid as far as possible upon important 
enterprises, while giving due consideration to 
the needs and desires of all the different de- 
partments of activity. 

In New England the Association has con- 
tributed $11,627.57 to the support of forty-one 
churches or missionary enterprises. Of these, 
twelve are churches in towns of stationary or 
declining population,—historic churches that 
have grown feeble as their young people have 
been drawn from country into city life. The 
sum spent in keeping these churches alive is 
small; and every sentiment of honor for our 
New England heritage, as well as every obliga- 
tion resting on the strong to bear the infirmities 
of the weak, requires us to maintain them. 
Without them a dozen New England villages 
would become practically pagan. Twenty-nine 
of the aided churches in New England are 
movements started or revived within the last 
fifteen years, and which have not yet attained 
to self-support. Some of these churches show 
a noble spirit of sacrifice and a sturdy self-reli- 
ance; and these grow toward independence 
steadily, and sometimes rapidly. Others are 
like seed sown on shallow ground, springing up 
quickly, but withering in the first blaze of trial, 
and requiring much careful attention to even 
preserve them alive. 

In the Middle States the Association has 
aided eleven churches at a cost of $7,650. Of 
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these churches, three may fairly be classed as 
mature societies without adequate means of 
support. One is a church in a college town, 
and the remainder are new movements. The 
Middle States department has now enjoyed for 
ten years the services of a wise, patient, and 
industrious superintendent; and it begins to 
reap the harvest which results from the steady 
continuance of a well-founded missionary pol- 
icy. -Most of the churches in this department 
grow steadily toward self-support, and new and 
inviting fields of service continually invite the 
investigation and the thoughtful energy of the 
superintendent. The ability of the Association 
to-retain the invaluable services of the superin- 
tendent is due to the fact that the Middle 
States Conference provides one-half of the sal- 
ary and the headquarters’ expenses. 

In the Southern States five churches are sus- 
tained at a cost of $2,912. There is only one 
self-sustaining church in this department,— 
that at Charleston; and except for the work 
of the Association and the aid of the National 
Alliance the gospel of liberal Christianity would 


who long for freedom and the proffered ser- 
vices of volunteers must go unheeded. 

It would be an injustice to my predecessors 
in this office, to the assiduous devotion of the 
directors, to the self-sacrificing loyalty of the 
missionary agents of the Association, and the 
ministers of the aided churches, did I not here 
testify that I know of no enterprise of public 
service where so much good work is accom- 
plished upon such meagre resources. Here is 
a work of more than national extent, various in 
its operations, productive, stable, elastic; and, 
by prudent administration at headquarters and 
self-forgetting devotion in the field, it is all car- 
ried forward, and even makes some real prog- 
ress upon the pitiful income of $65,000 a year. 

The pay-as-you-go policy was deliberately 
adopted ; and, in the administration of a trust 
like this, every requirement of business integrity 
and a decent regard for the rights of our suc- 
cessors demand that no obligations be incurred 
which cannot be paid for out of the annual 


printed in the annual report of the Association. 
They are not all encouraging. Several missions 
report growth backward rather than  for- 
ward; but, on the whole, the Home Mission- 
ary Department may be fairly said to be 
healthy. 

It is the purpose of the officers of the Asso- 
ciation to invite the closest scrutiny of their 
work. Nothing is done behind closed doors or 
in a corner. The criticism of mere denuncia- 
tion or ignorant abuse is, of course, profitless ; 
but the directors need and invite the counsel 
of the members and friends. of the Association, 
and welcome every endeavor to make the work 
of the Association more efficient and productive. 

It is not permitted within the usual limits of 
a formal report upon the work of a past year to 
say much about the future; but I venture, 
standing here for the first time as your secre- 
tary, to ask your attention very briefly to some 
considerations in regard to the work that lies 
before us. This Association is not ashamed to 
stand for organized liberalism in religion. It 
has outgrown provincialism, and is to-day thor- 
oughly national in spirit and effect. It believes 


‘‘ Contains as much flesh-form- 


be practically unheard in the South. 


In the Western States eleven churches re- 
Four of these 
are in college towns, and were first established 
and are still maintained under the vote of the 
Experience has proved 
that no expenditure by the Association is more 
productive in the diffusion of our thought than 
The Association also supports three mis- 
in the 


ceive aid from the Association. 


National Conference. 


this. 
sionaries among the Scandinavians 
North-west. These ministers maintain circuit 
preaching through a vast tract of country, 
reaching Swedish, Norwegian, and Icelandic 
congregations. The uprising of the Scandi- 
navians in favor of a liberal interpretation of 
Christianity is one of the most significant relig- 
ious movements of our times. The Association 
further maintains the interesting movements 
conducted by Rev. J. L. Douthit in Illinois and 
Rev. T. G. Owen in Wisconsin. These enter- 
prises have approved themselves for many 
years to our constituents, and they do not now 
fail in deserving. 

The cost of the work in the Western States 
has been $11,943. 

On the Pacific coast twelve churches are 
maintained at a cost of $4,500: one of these is 
in a college town, and all the others are 
churches planted within recent years. The 
conditions of business depression on the Pacific 
coast have prevented these societies from at- 
taining the independence which was anticipated 
by their founders; but most of them are well 
rooted, and will persist in spite of adversity. 

As a total, then, eighty-five churches or mis- 
sionary enterprises look to this Association for 
partial or complete support. Seventy-eight 
ministers derive a part or the whole of their 
salaries from the Association. The churches 
are well distributed geographically, and repre- 
sent a considerable diversity in character, na- 
tionality, and local condition. Twenty-two of 
the eighty-five churches hold loans from the 
Church Building Loan Fund, and promise to 
be self-supporting as soon as these loans have 
been discharged. All the churches aided by 
the Association have this year been required, in 
addition to the detailed information furnished 
on the printed application for aid, to make 
thorough report on their condition and pros- 
pect. These reports will be summarized and 


in organized effort, in disciplined advance, in 
co-operative action. Unitarians love to say 
that their faith is not a body of opinion, 
but a method of forming and holding opinions. 
While recognizing the beauty of the Unitarian 
spirit, this Association believes also in a Uni- 
tarian body. A disembodied soul is an inade- 
quate agent for the work of the world. We 
believe in liberty, and hold ourselves stoutly in- 
dependent of all outward authority and dicta- 
tion; but it is a law of liberty by which we are 
to be judged. We reject bonds; but must we 
not accept bounds? Must we not have more 
cohesion among ourselves if we are to give 
wider diffusion to our thought? Must we not 
seek still greater concentration of effort? 
Must we not abandon our sturdy but lonely in- 
dividualism, and consent to harness ourselves 
in strong teams for definite work ? 

It is needless to say that, if our cause stands 
still, it stagnates. It is a maxim of the military 
art that the army that stays always in its in- 
trenchments is beaten already. We are well 
prepared for advance, with a noble tradition 
behind us, with an acquired momentum, with a 
just proportion of the sense of continuity and 
new beginning, with a well-tested policy of ad- 
ministration, with opportunities of service every- 
where inviting us. What do we wait for? For 
that uprising of zeal and earnestness in our 
churches which will supply the essential ele- 
ments of advance. There is an abundance of 
natural impatience among our members; but it 
is too often of the kind that mistakes restless- 
ness for progress and removal of landmarks 
for enlargement of territory. It is of the kind 
that complains rather than works,—the kind 
that criticises, but does not create. Our active- 
minded members demand a bolder advance 
and a more rapid denominational growth, but 
they fail to provide the means of growth. 
They wonder that the oak does not more 
quickly expand, but the difficulty is that they 
have planted it in a flower-pot. They bid us 
sail the seas of exploration, and help to free im- 
prisoned souls in the territories that lie beyond. 
A noble vessel is ready for our use, but there 
is no fire under the boiler. Unless the ship 
can be supplied with sufficient coal, it can 
make no distant voyage; and the call of those 
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income. The directors must continue the 


weary work of putting aside opportunities of 
service and turning a deaf ear to the appeals 
for help until all the ministers and churches of 
our fellowship take hold of the work of raising 
contributions, as some, thank God, have done, 
with real earnestness, with intelligent method, 


with prompt despatch, with some deep sense of’ 


personal responsibility. 

Task you for a larger patience, a closer fel- 
lowship, a more persistent temper of service, a 
deeper consecration. There is no short cut to 
high attainment. The kingdom of God is not 
abrupt in its methods, but gradual. The seed 
must come slow to fruitage, first the blade, then 
the ear, then the full corn in the ear. We must 
consent to endure the monotony of drudgery, 
and must not desert when the way leads 
through the dust of very commonplace con- 
cerns. Our ardor is of no value if it is simply 
an impatience or if it is merely a slothful appro- 
val of the cause which the Association tries to 
serve, a sympathy with it without co-operative 
action. Ours must be a steady enthusiasm, 
which cannot be baffled by delay nor fretted 
by ridicule nor discouraged by mistakes, but 
which is strong to do and to bear,—strong 
alike against restless haste and all temptation 
of craven indifference. 

Nothing will arouse this essential and per- 
sistent zeal, and maintain it, except some deeper 
realization of the vital importance of our mis- 
sion in the world. We must win assurance of 
the master-motive. We need to realize that 
this business we are engaged in is not primarily 
our business, but the Father’s business. It is 
not merely our affair whether we devote our- 
selves half-heartedly or unreservedly to the 
possibilities of service that are open to us: it 
is God’s affair. He has chosen us to doa 
special work in this world; and, if we fail to do 
it, we shall be traitors to a high trust, we shall 
be as salt without savor, fit only to be cast out 
and trodden under foot of men. We must 
attain to the consciousness that God needs us, 
that he needs our petty energy in the unfolding 
of his will, that our work is not primarily ours, 
but his work through us. We must win the 
confidence that our little etdeavor is an essen- 
tial element in God’s success, and then we can- 
not stoop to betrayal of our cause. We must 
win the conviction that this work is capable of 
forwarding not human interests alone, but divine 
plans, that it is a link between creation and 
consummation, and that disloyalty to it is a 
check to God’s beneficent operations. 

Sometimes we are tempted to wonder of 
what use our work is,—why all this pain and 
effort to keep the feeble little lamp of our faith 
alight. ~The light that is in us is not our light, 
that is the answer. We are its keepers, not its 
owners. Our truth is not a luxury, it is a trust: 
it is not a possession, it is a message. It is 
given us of God not to keep, but communicate. 
In glad co-operation with diviner powers lies 
the strength that will help us to lift thought out 
of the darkness in which human speculation 
has shrouded it, and souls out of the depths 
into which human selfishness has thrust them. 
Therein is the faith that will still our restless- 
ness, that will solve our perplexities, that will 
awaken our zeal, that will gather the chaotic 
and perhaps discordant elements of our hopes 
and desires into a substance, and solidify them 

_at last into an accomplishment. 
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The Second Church was completely filled on 
Monday afternoon, when the Alliance held its 
annual Anniversary Week meeting. Branches 
from nearly every section were represented, and 
many ministers were among the audience. 

The traditional hymns, chosen in the early 
days by Miss May, were sung with the usual 
enthusiasm. 

Rev. Mr. Van Ness, pastor of the church, 
gave the Alliance a most cordial welcome. He 
spoke of this being the “woman’s century,” 
in which women were organizing to bring in a 
higher type of civilization, and said that the 
Alliance gave the needed emphasis to the fact 
that Character is Salvation. 

Mrs. Dix, the president, in a short address 
gave a résumé of the growth and present con- 
dition of the Alliance, and presented the church 
at Green Harbor and the work of Mr. Gibson 
and Mr. Dukes as the three missionary enter- 
prises likely to need assistance for several years, 
and to be considered in future plans by the 
Branches. 

Rev. Emeline Harrington of Pepperell fol- 
lowed in a thoughtful address on the “Relig- 
ious Side of Alliance Work,” and then came 
Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker of Troy, who 
in an earnest speech praised the Alliance for 
the help it gave to all in need. 

Miss Waldo of Salem read a short but grace- 
fully written paper on the duty of each member 
filling her place well; and Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, secretary of the Association, gave a 
hearty and sympathetic word of congratulation 
to the Alliance for its unity of purpose, its 
esprit de corps, and its power of working to- 
gether. 

Short accounts of sectional work were given 
by Mrs. Utter of Denver and Mrs. Bishopric, 
director for Eastern New York; and Mrs. 
Davis in her graphic way spoke of the work in 
different places, and especially of the Post-office 
Mission among the miners in Pennsylvania, and 
the new movements in the Middle States. 
The recording secretary briefly reported a visit 
to Chattanooga and the bright prospects of 
the church there; and Mrs. Jordan of Portland 
in_ well-chosen words gave the Alliance some 
happy thoughts. The meeting was closed by 
the revered and honored member, Miss Chan- 
ning, who, after some characteristic and wise 
counsel, pronounced a most touching bene- 
diction. 

An informal reception followed this very suc- 
cessful and interesting meeting, and an hour 
was spent in social and friendly interchange of 
greetings and renewal of Alliance acquaintance. 


Annual Report of the Western Uni- 
tartan Conference. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


Our Western Unitarian Conference was the 
earliest Unitarian organization west of Bos- 
ton, and so at one time stood alone. But, 
owing to the gradual growth of other local 
conferences and the recent introduction of the 
Missionary Council, our Western Conference 
has become largely a conference of confer- 
ences, as well as of individual churches. 
Therefore, the duty has been laid upon its 
secretary of reporting the work and condi- 
tions of the different local conferences, as 
well as of the churches within our borders. 
But, as the limits of our work have never 
been sharply drawn, and as there has been no 
other missionary in the field west of New 
York this past year, I have felt it my duty to 
respond to calls as remote as Kentucky and 


Montana. 
But most of my work has been with the 
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half-dozen State conferences centred about 
Chicago. In this work I have visited forty 
of our societies, and held nearly sixty ser- 
vices, and delivered over a hundred sermons 
and addresses; while my correspondence has 
included more than thirty-three hundred 
letters, as I have written to all of our 
churches and ministers in my effort to help 
them, even when unable to visit them. 
Though the straitened condition of our treas- 
ury prevented me from going to the Boston 
anniversaries last spring or to the National 
Conference in the fall, and also kept me 
from three of our State conferences, yet I 
have attended ten meetings of various sorts 
during the past year, and have spoken at all 
of them. 

Regarding the State conferences as such, 
there are no special changes to be reported 
this year. They all held successful meetings 
last year, and Mrs. Davis was able to help 
at three of them; while it was planned to 
have our veteran, Robert Collyer, at some of 
the others. But his health failed at the last 
moment. New work is being done in many 
of the States. ‘In Minnesota Mr. Buzzell has 


opened up two new points—at Springfield 
and at Lamberton—in the neighborhood of 


New Ulm, where he still holds his own; 
while Mrs. Wilkes has returned from the 
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Pacific Coast, and roused up interest and 
held services at Adrian. In Iowa between 
$300 and $400 has been raised for mission- 
ary work this year; but it has been spent 
largely in strengthening places already 
opened, though Rev. Mr. York has begun 
services at one new point, —De Witt, —which 
he has combined in a circuit with Anamosa. 
Mr. Gorton, who has lately come from the 
Universalist fellowship, has started up regu- 
lar services at Rock Rapids in combination 
with the new society at Sanborn. Illinois 
has no new society to report, though at 57th 
Street, in Chicago, Mr. Fenn has gathered 
a new congregation about him. The confer- 
ence, however, last fall voted to take up the 
missionary work at Valparaiso, the home of 
a large normal school; and we hope the vote 
will be carried out after vacation. In Wis- 
consin, Ohio, and Michigan no new places 
have been opened; though in the latter State 
Mr. Sprague, the present secretary, has vis- 
ited Big Rapids, Mt. Pleasant, and Sturgis, 
_and roused so much interest that regular 
monthly services are being held already in 
the first of these places, and it is probable 
that the other two will resume in the fall. 

Most of the State conferences have also 
acted through the Missionary Council, which 
has had several meetings the past year. The 
Council is growing in efficiency, as a means 
of bringing all parts of the West together, 
and concentrating the work of the American 
Unitarian Association and the Western 
Conference upon any points that seem to 
need special efforts. Our new secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, has taken hold of the work 
with a heartiness and vigor that promise the 
best results. 

In the field at large the past year has been 
marked by an unusual number of changes in 
the ministry. One-fourth of our societies 
lost their leaders last year, which is twice as 
high a proportion as the year before. Half 
a dozen of our ministers have gone to socie- 
ties outside of the conference, and about an 
equal number have been transferred to other 
societies within our borders; while four 
have come from service elsewhere, and we 
have been re-enfored by several who are new 
to our work. Rev. James Gorton comes from 
the Universalist fellowship; while Rev. 
Franklin K. Gifford, who has taken up the 
difficult work at Winona, is still in that fel- 
lowship, and Rev. Fred V. Hawley, who has 
succeeded Mr. Taylor in Jackson, comes from 
an independent church in Michigan, uncon- 
nected with any fellowship. Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, who was ordained at St. Cloud 
last fall, comes fresh from the Divinity 
School at Harvard; while Miss Marie H. 
Jenney, who has accepted a call as Miss Saf- 
ford’s assistant in Sioux City, is a graduate 
of Meadville. Miss Mary E. Collson, our 
new minister at Ida Grove, has been a 
student of Meadville, as well as of the Iowa 
State University. 

These new-comers have been cordially wel- 
comed, but there is still 
workers of the right sort. Three of our most 
important pulpits are vacant,—St. Paul, 
Duluth, and Des Moines; and six or eight 
places like Janesville and Manistee are in 
eed of religious leaders. In fact, the great- 
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est obstacle to our growth in the Central 
West is the lack of men and women with 
devotion to our new gospel so deep that, like 
Paul, they shall feel, Woe unto me afd 
preach it not! In view of this lack of min- 
isters, we are glad to report that, besides the 
Divinity School at Harvard and the Mead- 
ville Theological School, we have now a 
third source of supply here in Chicago. 
Our ever-active Mr. Fenn has already given 
us one minister, Mr. C. E. Park, who has 
studied in the University of Chicago under 
his directions; and now two scholarships of 
$250 each have been guaranteed for the next 
few years to continue and increase this good 
work. 

In church building this year we have been 
fortunate. In spite of the hard times, three 
new church homes have been dedicated the 
past year. A few weeks after our last annual 
meeting, Mr. Fenn’s new branch of the First 
Church, on 57th Street, entered its beautiful 
home, the gift of one of the families in the 
parish; and the congregation has been grow- 
ing in strength ever since. The first week of 
February Mr. Judy’s church dedicated a 
worthy home for the manifold activities of 
that successful society. And on May 15 of 
this year the Third Church of Chicago occu- 
pied its new home, a building much better 
adapted to its wants, and situated in a more 
promising part of the city. 

Besides the condition of the conferences 
and the churches there are several matters 
that deserve note. One is the Book Room, 
which is now in operation, and is helped by 
the appropriations from our national mis- 
sionary organization of $300 a year. An- 
other matter of much importance is the com- 
bination of Old and New with the Christian 
Register. This union was not decided upon 
because our Western paper had lacked sup- 
port. On the contrary the cordial co-opera- 
tion of the churches and the active help of 
our ministers had made our paper practically 
self-supporting, so that the last six numbers 
actually paid off some of the heavy deficit 
incurred in starting the paper and issuing 
the first four numbers. But, though the 
paper, if well managed, seemed likely to be 
self-supporting, and though there were many 
reasons for having a local paper, yet it 
seemed to the Old and New Publishing Com- 
mittee that the weight of reason inclined 
toward having one strong paper that should 
represent all parts of our work, if it could be 
secured. This was what your secretary had 
preferred, and had worked for before under- 
taking Old and New. And, when the Chris- 
tian Register Association generously offered 
to take our subscribers and give us a West- 
ern representative here in Chicago, the Old 
and New Committee voted to accept the 
offer, beginning with the 1st of January. 
We have not yet succeeded here in the West 
in getting our churches and ministers into 
the close touch with this paper that we hoped 
for and are laboring for; but we think that 
we are working on the right lines, and we 
find only the most cordial co-operation on 
the part of the Register Association, as far as 
its means will allow. And we would urge 
upon all of our ministers the great desirabil- 
ity of presenting the claims of this paper to 
our several churches. Only when we are all 
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interested in each other and laboring for each 
other can we achieve success in missionary 
work, and a paper that is read in all of our 
homes is almost indispensable for this pur- 
pose. 

Another thing that I have worked for in 
the past has been some sort of revival meet- 
ings. I had thought that, with one or two 
speakers of fame enough to attract the people 
and force enough to leave a lasting impres- 
sion, we might, with the help of other local 
ministers, reach some of our churches, and 
kindle them to a more intense religious life. 
This year several attempts were made in this 
direction, though not under the most favora- 
ble circumstancs. We had a series of meet- 
ings at Davenport, in connection with the 
dedication of the new church there; and we 
also included four or five other places in the 
neighborhood. Later Miss Safford planned 
an excellent series of meetings at Sioux City, 
and a shorter series was held at Manistee. 
It is too early as yet to estimate the results 
of these meetings; but I trust the experiment 
may be tried another year under still more 
favorable circumstances, and that we may 
also have such speakers provided at our State 
conferences as we had at some of them last 
fall. 

Outside of my regular work and these 
special efforts, I have continued to do all 
that I could to help the organization of our 
Young People’s Religious Societies, and to 
promote the exchange of ideas and methods 
on the part of the societies of women, which 
we have in all of our churches, and which 
are so largely the soul of the church. It has 
seemed to me that better results could be 
achieved only by the better knowledge and 
greater enthusiasm that come from the co- 
operation of wider union; and this year, as 
last year, our Programme Committee has 
given space in our reports to a description of 
‘*Woman’s Work in the Churches. ’’ 

I have also continued to labor for the Sun- 
day School Society in every way that I 
could, though I have given less time to the 
preparation of Sunday-school material than 
formerly. This is partly because the funds 
of our Sunday School Society did not allow 
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of much expenditure, but it was also partly 
because I have found that there was a limit 
to my strength. During the earlier years of 
my services as secretary I had hoped that 
my stay need not be long, and that each year 
would be my last. So I worked fifty-two 
weeks in the year, and seven days in the 
week, and a great many hours in a day, 
thinking that I should be out of the work 
snother year, and could rest. And the work, 
also, of the conference, if less trying than at 
first, has grown in amount. I have had three 
times as many letters to write and have vis- 
ited twice as many societies this year as I 
did the first year, and my other duties have 
increased similarly. 

How far the work has prospered during 
these five years it is not easy to say. Cer- 
tain great objects that seemed to me the in- 
dispensable conditions of all prosperity have 
been attained. We are all working together 
now. We have one missionary organization 
and one religious organ for the whole field. 
I find also that during the past five years 
the Central West has one-third of the new 
churches that have been organized, which is 
considerably more than our proportion, so 
that we have not fallen behind the rest of 
our denomination. And I find, what is still 
better, a growing sense of the need of greater 
emphasis upon the religious side of our mes- 
sage. This is shown in the movement of the 
young people, but it is not limited to them. 
Twice the present year, at two different State 
conferences, I have heard laymen declare that 
they wanted more religion in their pulpits, — 
not essays on science or philippics on politics, 
but a religious inspiration that should lift 
the soul into higher altitudes, and should fill 
it with strength to go forth and grapple with 
the evils of our day. Indeed, I think the 
time is coming when our Church will be dhe 
Church that emphasizes religion most. And 
this is only the natural result of the fact that 
we base our religion on the science of to-day 
and on the common sense of humanity in- 
stead of on the science of two thousand years 
ago, which contradicts the science and the 
common sense of to-day. 

But, whatever progress our work has made 
during these trying years, it has been made 
possible by the brave and _ self-sacrificing 
support of the little knot of loyal ministers 
and churches of our conference. My faith 
in humanity has been steadily growing dur- 
ing these years, as I have come to know 
better and better the men and women inter- 
ested in our great cause. To them my heart- 
felt thanks are due that I have had the 
opportunity of laboring in this noblest of 
works. 
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BUSINESS SESSION. 


At the first business session of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, May 17, the president 
appointed the following committees: on 
Business, F. L. Hosmer, W. W. Fenn, 
William Elliot, Miss Elinor Gordon, J. W. 
Hosmer; on Credentials, T. J. Horner, Miss 
Florence Buck, C. F. Elliott. 

It was also moved that a committee be 
appointed to solicit pledges from churches 
and individuals toward the running expenses 
of our conference the coming year. This 
motion was carried, and the following com- 
mittee appointed: A. M. Judy, Miss Safford, 
G. R. Gebauer, Mrs. Griggs, Mrs. Conger. 

Rev. Robert C. Douthit, the delegate from 
Shelbyville, Ill., consented to serve as as- 
sistant secretary, and to report the proceed- 
ings of the meeting. Mr. Judy, on the part 
of the committee to solicit pledges, asked 
the conference to approve the following form 
of pledge to be circulated in order to raise 
the money to pay off the outstanding debt: 
“In addition to the contribution which this 
church makes toward the annual expenses of 
the Western Unitarian Conference (which 
contribution is not to be less than it was in 
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1897-98), it hereby agrees to give to 
be applied upon the discharge of the out- 
standing debt of the conference, it being 
understood that this money can be applied to 
this purpose alone, and that the subscription 
is not binding unless the trustees are able to 
meet all the annual expenses of the confer- 
ence through the other annual sources of 
income.’’ Approved. 

On Wednesday afternoon, May 18, the 
Committee of Credentials reported sixty-nine 
delegates in all, from twenty-six churches 
and four other organizations. The confer- 
ence adopted the following resolutions, pre- 
sented by Mr. Southworth :— 


Resolved, That the love and greetings of the Conference 
be sent to William J. Lombard, with deep regret that he 
is unable to be with us. 


The Business Committee reported the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted :— 


This conference desires to express its hearty gratitude 
for the fine hospitality which has been accorded us by the 
minister and people of this church during our present 
sessions, and our appreciation of the large attendance and 
interest of the people upon our sessions. We also desire 
to express to the people of this church our congratula- 
tions upon the successful completion of their new church 
pecs, and wish for them a strong, happy, and useful 
uture. 

Whereas, since the last annual session of this confer- 
ence, there has been held a meeting of the Liberal Con- 
gress at Nashville, Tenn., to which an invitation was 
extended to the Conference, to be present representatively, 

Resolved, ‘That we now, as a Conference, appoint our 
secretary to bear to the Liberal Congress, at its coming 
meeting at Omaha, our cordial greeting and the expression 
of our appreciation of the good to be derived from these 
gatherings representing different religious fellowships 
and individual beliefs, while respecting the integrity of 
the organizations thus represented. 


The Universalist Woman’s Association of 
Illinois presented the following resolution, 
which had been adopted by their organiza- 
tion :— 


The ninth annual May meeting of the Universalist 
Women’s Association of Illinois, now in session at the 
Church of the Redeemer, sends fraternal greetings to the 
Western Unitarian Conference, and expresses its cordial 
wish for a successful session of the Conference and an en- 
larging prosperity in its work. The suggestion is also 
made that it will meet with the approval of this Associa- 
tion if, in the future, arrangements can be made so that 
the sessions of the two bodies shall not fall upon the same 

ite: 


In view of this communication, our Busi- 
ness Committee reported the following reso- 
lution, which was adopted :— 

The Western Unitarian Conference expresses its cordial 
thanks to the Universalist Women’s Association for its 
cordial greeting, and wishes it success in its work. We 
recommend that, in making arrangements for our next 
annual meeting, a Committee of Correspondence be ap- 
pointed by each Association, to the end that a conflict of 
dates be avoided. 

The Business Committee also recommended 
the following officers, who were elected: 
president, Daniel L. Shorey; vice-president, 
Rev. E. E. Gordon; secretary, Rev. A. W. 
Gould; treasurer, H. W. Brough. Directors 
to May, 1901: Rev. J. R. Effinger, Chicago; 


Rev. A. W. Gould, Chicago; Rev. F. L. 
Hosmer, St. Louis; Mr. J. W. Hosmer, 
Chicago; Mrs. M. H. Perkins, Chicago; 


H. W. Brough, Chicago; Rev. E. A. Coil, 
Marietta. 

The committee to solicit pledges reported 
that they had raised $1,337, which still 
lacked about $400 of the sum necessary to 
meet the current expenses of the coming 
year. 

The Conference then adjourned. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


June 5, ‘‘The Church and I’’:; Matt. ix. 
30-365) (ROM xia Or. Xi.) T2=xiiisean 
Heb. xi.; ‘‘The Children’s Service’? in 
‘“The Thought of God,’’ First Series; also 
‘‘The Village Meeting -house,’’? ‘‘Holy 
Places,’’ and ‘‘Church Bells, ’’ 


The Christian Register 


Series; ‘‘The Church,’’ by William E. 
Channing, in ‘‘Works,’’ p. 428 (also pub- 
lished as American Unitarian Association 
tract); ‘*The Church and Worship,’’ by 
James Freeman Clarke, in ‘‘Music Hall 
Lectures’’; ‘‘A City without a Church,’’.by 
Henry Drummond; American Unitarian As- 
sociation tracts, Nos. 52, 49, 50, 53) 58) 57 
97. See, also, recent numbers of Christian 
Register, with letters from Dr. Savage and 
others, on ‘‘Church Membership; ‘‘One Holy 
Church of God,’’ by Samuel Longfellow, 
hymn 463, in Hymn and Tune Book. 


‘“THE CHURCH AND I.’’ 


BY REV. C, R. ELIOT. 


Let us ask and try to answer three questions 
before considering the relationship and the 
duties suggested by this topic. The ques- 
tions are, What is the Church? Why is the 
Church? and, For what does the Church 
stand? 

1. What is the Church? Setting aside all 
technical definitions, we may say that a 
church is any group of people banded to- 
gether for the worship of God and the service 
of man. Three people may constitute a 
church,—yes, two. They do not need a 
building, nor a creed, nor a written constitu- 
tion, nor a ritual, in order to be a church. 
The church is the people; and that which 
makes them a church is their acknowledged 
purpose to serve God and man, and the fact 
that they are united for that end. Whether 
they are three or three hundred, they are a 
church, whether they call themselves by a 
denominational name or not. 

From this central idea of a church we may 
widen our thought in ever larger and larger 
circles. 

A group of consecrated people constitute an 
individual church. A group of individual 
churches, thinking and worshipping alike, 
make a denomination. This is a Church 
with a capital letter. A group of denomina- 
tions, including all the denominations, make 
up the Christian Church. This is the largest 
circle, unless we wish to speak of the Church 
Universal and Invisible, including all, on 
earth or in heaven, who, by the Christian 
name or any other, in the past or in the pres- 
ent, with or without organization, have been 
seekers for the truth, lovers of God, servants 
of mankind. This enlarging thought of the 
Church-is full of inspiration. 

To this larger Church, every smaller church 
—even the smallest—belongs. Of this larg- 
est Church—the Christian Church, or the 
Church Universal—every individual member 
is an organic part. It is a great family. It 
is a mighty army. We are brothers and sis- 
ters. We are comrades in arms. Together 
we move forward and seek the kingdom of 
heaven. 

2. Why is the Church? In order that bet- 
ter work may be done; in order that power 
and strength may be developed and wisely 
used; in order that each member may be in- 
spired and strengthened by all, and all by 
each. The reason for a church organization 
is precisely the same as that for any other 
organization. Men band themselves together 
for the better accomplishment of a common 
purpose, 

Mathematically, the whole is equal to the 
sum of all its parts. In organizations like 
the Church, the whole is equal to considerably 
more than all its parts. A man is often 
twice a man by being joined with others. 
Two and two make four; but two mex and 
two men, heartily united for a purpose, often 
do the work df eight. Each member of the 
Church becomes stronger because he is a 
member and does not stand alone. Conse- 
quently all become stronger, and a far 
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dom is attained. Unravel the strongest 
cable, and you will easily break each strand. 
Twisted together, they defy your most val- 
iant efforts. This is the. motive and end of 
union and organization. How ready men are 
to recognize the value of union in politics, 
in business, in reforms! How: slow some 
are to act in accordance with this principle 
when the church is concerned! Let us ask 
one another, not only, Why do we need a 
church? but, Why do so many men and 
women hold themselves aloof and apart from 
this organization, when they will join clubs, 
lodges, and societies without number? 

3. For what does the Church stand? I 
take it for granted that, when we get be- 
neath the superficial differences, the outside 
garments and bodily framework of the 
churches, and find the heart-purpose, it is 
the same for all. That is why we may all 
claim membership in the whole Christian 
Church, or the Church Universal, by virtue 
of belonging to any part. One purpose, one 
motive, lies at the centre, and is the source 
of all inspiration. It is the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness. ‘‘Seek ye first, ’’ 
said Jesus, ‘‘the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness.’’ This is the whole of it. 
It is the whole purpose and duty of the 
Church. It is for this that it is organized; 
for this, all its forms of worship, all its 
services of praise and prayer, all its Sunday- 
schools, alliances, classes, societies. For 
this the people meet on Sunday, and the 
minister preaches and prays. For this cathe- 
drals have been raised, crusades pressed for- 
ward, and whole nations aroused by prophets 
and preachers of the word. 

We may express it in many ways; but the 
Church—ours, yours, the Church everywhere 
—stands for this. Some say that it stands 
for truth and worship and service, like our 
Union. Some say for ‘‘faith and hope and 
love.’’ We have a formula in use at our 


church for the christening service, which we 
think expresses well the purpose of the Chris- 
tian Church,—‘‘the worship of the Father, 
the discipleship of the Son, the reception of 
the Holy Spirit.’’ 

Our National Conference calls us to the 
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“love of God’’ and the ‘‘love of man.’’ 
However expressed or explained, it is the 
same great end,—the kingdom of God, that 
kingdom for which Jesus gave his life, to 
which he calls us as the sons of God. 

Finally, this word, ‘‘The Church and I,”’ 
means a relationship between each one of us 
and our church. This is to be a relationship 
of gratitude and also of duty. Let us re- 
member what we owe to the church, what 
blessings have come to us in our homes, in 
our country, in our intellectual and spiritual 
life, in our educational and charitable insti- 
tutions, in the saintly and heroic lives famil- 
iar to us all. Let us think of our duty 
toward the church,—to become members of 
it, to be true to its ideals, to be faithful 
workers, generous contributors, and earnest 
seekers after truth and God. 


The Sunday School. 


The bright ‘‘ Flower Service’’ just issued 
by the Unitarian Sunday School Society is 
meeting with approbation, the Sunday- 
schools ordering a larger number than usual 
in each case. Price 5 cents a copy; $4 per 
hundred. 


We have great hopes of a commentary on 
the Bible, the first part of which will be 
issued next autumn by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
This work has been in hand some time now, 
under the general editorship of Dr. Orello 
Cone, whose scholarship is so well known to 
us. It is intended to cover the New Testa- 
ment. There is always need in our Sunday- 
schools and pulpits of a commentary, from 
the point of genuine liberal advanced schol- 
arship; and this publication, under the edi- 
torship of Dr. Cone, will be heartily wel- 
comed throughout our Unitarian Church. 
There can be no doubt of its friendly recep- 
tion in other churches where thoughtful min- 
isters are seeking light. We shall give fur- 
ther information as to the time and character 
of the coming volume. 


The current leaflet lessons on ‘‘ Beacon 
Lights of Christian History’’ are now ready 
for June. The subjects are as follows: Pri- 
mary, ‘‘Good News,’’ ‘‘The Twelve, ’’ ‘‘One 
Family,’’ and ‘‘The Spirit of Jesus’’; In- 
termediate and Advanced, ‘‘Channing and 
Ballou, ’’ ‘‘Catholic Spirit, ’’ ‘‘ Parliament of 
Religions,’’ and ‘‘Review.’’ The Primary 
and Intermediate grades are illustrated in 
every lesson. The Primary and Intermediate 
grades are prepared by Rev. Edward A. Hor- 
ton, the Advanced by Rev. Albert Walkley. 
Price for each grade, 75 cents a hundred 
leaflets. These lessons complete the series, 
making forty in all, for the current year. 
The use of them has been wide-spread, and 
many Sunday-schools realize that a new field 
was opened of great interest. The Advanced 
and Intermediate grades will each be pub- 
lished in a volume, ready in the autumn; 
and the Primary lessons will appear at the 
same time in envelope form. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


The Reorganization Committee of the Rama- 
bai Association, of which Rev. E. Winchester 
Donald is chairman, announce a public meeting 
to be held in Trinity Chapel, May 27, at 3 P.M., 
at which Pundita Ramabai will be accompanied 
by her daughter, and will speak. 


The annual meeting of the Conference of 
Unitarian Sunday-school Superintendents will 
be held in the parlors of the South Congrega- 
tional Church, corner of Newbury and Exeter 
Streets, at 7.30 P.M., Friday, May 27. Ad- 
dresses: “A More Useful Bible,” Rev. B: A. 
Goodridge, Dorchester; “How far should the 
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Work of the Sunday-school be directed on 
Denominational Lines?” Dr. E. E. Hale. 
Social meeting at 7.30; addresses at 8 p.m. 
All superintendents and assistant superinten- 
dents are cordially invited to attend this 
meeting. 


Benevolent Fraternity of Churches.— 
The historic account of this organization, 
with a statement of its aims and methods, 
published in a recent number of the Register, 
has been issued in little pamphlet form. 
Copies will be gladly sent without cost, on 
application, to any source. Address ‘‘Be- 
nevolent Fraternity of Churches, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass.’’ 


Baltimore, Md.—On Sunday, May 8, the 
Young People’s Religious Unions of Wash- 
ington, D.C., and this church held a most 
profitable joint meeting in our chapel. A 
member of the local union presided; and 
papers were read by visiting members on 
‘*The Glory of Service,’’ ‘‘Our Union,”’ 
and ‘‘Lend a Hand,’’ or Service Branch, 
followed by discussion. The beautiful fit- 
tings of the church were admired, and 
thoughtful attention given to the equipment 
of the ‘‘ Boys’ Guild’’ room, where newsboys 
and the like are taught drawing, wood-carv- 
ing, etc., the first school of the kind started 
in Baltimore, and now a feature of several 
churches here. May we have more of these 
meetings ! 


Concord, N.H.— As _ has already been 
mentioned in these columns, Rev. Frank L. 
Phalen has gone to Chickamauga as chaplain 
of the First Regiment New Hampshire Vol- 
unteers. Mr. Phalen had but a short time in 
which to make his decision. He received 
his commission Saturday, May 14; and the 
regiment started for the front the following 
Tuesday. On the Sunday previous to his 
departure the subject was not referred to at 
the morning service; but Mr. Phalen called 
his people quietly together at the evening 
hour, and a vesper service was held, which 
none of those who were present will ever for- 
get. As expressed by one of the speakers, 
‘*Tt was an historic moment in the life of the 
church.’’ Mr. Phalen spoke calmly and 
impressively of the matter uppermost in all 
minds, of the duties before him, and of his 
hopes and wishes for the work of the church 
during his absence, and tender words of 
counsel and parting. Several members of the 
parish also spoke, expressing their high re- 
gard for Mr. Phalen, and promising their 
personal loyalty to him and to the church 
while duty calls him to serve his country. 


Harvard, Mass.—For several months past 
the children of the Sunday-school have been 
holding meetings on Saturday afternoons for 
sewing and rehearsals, in anticipation ot 
their May sale and entertainment. Playtime 
has been willingly given up, and a fine en- 
thusiasm for the work has been manifest. 
On May 5, at four o’clock, as soon as the 
children were out of school, the doors of the 
town hall were thrown open, and the children 
were in their places behind the tables, and 
ready to sell articles, useful and fancy, which 
they had made. The boys had their tables 
as well as the girls, and all proved their ca- 
pacity for business. Supper was served at 6; 
and at 8.30 an operetta, ‘*Market-day,’’ was 
given by the children. When the enjoyable 
evening was over and the proceeds counted, 
it was found that a little over $75 had been 
added to the Sunday-school treasury. The 
school has increased in numbers, and is zeal- 
ous to do its part. 


Humboldt, Ia—On Sunday, May 1, a 
musical festival was given at Unity Church 
at this place, under the direction of Prof. 
D. F. Coyle. UHaydn’s ‘‘Third Mass in D’’ 
was’ rendered both morning and evening by 
a chorus of twenty-five voices and orchestra 
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Business Notices. 


A Bargain in Brass.—Not once in half a dozen 
years is such a chance offered in furniture as the brass bed- 
stead for $22, advertised in another column by the Paine 
Furniture Company. It is a design of exceptional beauty, 
and is re-enforced and mounted as heavily as a $40 bed- 
stead. If any of our readers can use a brass bed, this is 
really the chance of a lifetime for them. 


“Summer Homes” is the title of the elegant bro- 
chure which has just made its annual appearance, issued 
by the Passenger Department of the Central Vermont 
Railroad. The attractions of the Green Hills of Vermont, 
the islands and shores of Lake Champlain, as well as those 
of the Adirondacks and Canada, are so seductively set 
forth as to be irresistible to all who are not absolutely 
compelled to stay at home. To see this book is to decide 
at once to go to Vermont this summer. A five-cent stamp 
secures it by addressing T. H. Hanley, New England 
passenger agent, 194 Washington Street, Boston, or S. W. 
Cummings, general passenger agent, St. Albans, Vt. 


War’s terrors failed to alarm students of the New 
England Conservatory of Music. Although the last term 
of the school year opened almost on the day when war 
began with its incidental excitement and grewsome rumors, 
not a single student took occasion to leave on that account. 
The study of music as arranged at this great institution is 
so fascinating and practical that few students will tolerate 
any interruption of their studies; and year by year, as the 
Conservatory opens up higher and more attractive courses, 
this feeling becomes stronger. 


Owing to peculiar circumstances, which are stated in 
their announcement elsewhere in this paper, Messrs. Gil- 
christ & Co., Winter Street, are enabled to make a very 
advantageous offer to ladies in their dressmaking depart- 
ment. The offer comprehends a pecuniary benefit, to- 
gether with superior work in making and fitting. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In Ashby, 7th inst., by Rev. G. S. Shaw, Michael 
Mitchell and. Mrs. Lydia A. Richards, both of Townsend. 

In Athol, 17th inst., by Rev. Carl G. Horst, Clarence E. 
Deane and Mabel A. Stratton, both of Athol. 

In Athol, 18th inst., by Rev. Carl G. Horst, Dr. Leon 
C. Tolman and Minnie L. Goodman, both of Athol. 

In Brookfield, 17th inst., by Rey. William L. Walsh, 
Edwin H. Eaton and Mrs. Nellie Caroline Mitchell, both 
of Brookfield. 


FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


J.S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 
Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


Established 
1859. 


AN EXPERIENCED NCRSEC 7 
would like an invalid or aged person to care for at her 
home. Terms reasonable. Address “M. J. D.,’” 62 Har- 
VARD STREET, BROOKLINE. 


TO LET IN READING, MASS. 


A nine-room house, with bath and modern conveniences. 
On line of electric cars. Eight minutes’ walk from station 
on Boston & Maine R.R. Churches, school, and post- 
office within 5 minutes’ walk. Eleven miles from Boston. 
Apply to Mrs. F. F. Brown, 6 Lowell Street, Reading. 
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of a dozen pieces. The house was packed to 
its utmost capacity with people of all shades 
of belief. The annual parish supper and 
business meeting of the society occurred on 
Tuesday evening, 3d inst. A hundred and 
fifty covers were laid in the new parlor and 
banquet hall, and the anniversary exercises 
followed in the auditorium adjoining. All 
the auxiliaries and activities of the church 
gave detailed and comprehensive reports, 
showing a vigorous interest and good Ccegree 
of prosperity during the past year. ‘The res- 
ignation of the minister, Rev. Charles 
Graves, to take effect July 1, was announced ; 
and resolutions recognizing the prosperity of 
the church under his pastorate, and regretting 
the prospective severing of his relation with 
us, were adopted. 


Leominster, Mass.— At the parish meet- 
ing called by the First Congregational Society, 
on May 11, to take action upon the resignation 
of the pastor, Rev. George M. Bodge, it was 
voted unanimously to request Mr. Bodge to 
withdraw his resignation. To the committee 
appointed to wait upon him with this request 
the pastor made answer, expressing his deep 
sense of this added mark of the people’s confi- 
dence and affection, but saying he felt that he 
must adhere to his decision. The resignation 
was subsequently accepted, to take place on 
October 1. 


Milford, N.H.—The seventh year of the 
popular lecture course closed with a fine con- 
cert. The course of entertainments has been, 
as usual, successful in more ways than one, 
since it has given to the public opportunities 
of enjoyment and culture rarely accorded to 
a country village. Largely by the generos- 
ity of Hon. A. E. Pillsbury of Boston, the 
society has the past year added city water, 
electric lights, and other valuable improve- 
ments to its beautiful church, and keeps up 
its reputation for vigor and earnestness in 
the conduct of its affairs. The monthly ves- 
per services and monthly Sunday evening 
lectures have been appreciated and well pa- 
tronized by the public. The Friendly Aid, 
a new organization of the younger ladies of 
the society, is filling a gap, in the spirit of 
its name, and is a valuable adjunct to the 
life of the church. The Ladies’ Christian 
Union is, as it always has been, the financial 
right arm of the church, which means to 
stand, however, for something besides the 
conduct of its own affairs in the line of pub- 
lic spirit, and elevating the moral tone of 
the community. ~ 


WNew York.—The annual meeting of the 
Union was held on Friday, May 20, at the 
church on Staten Island (borough of Rich- 
mond). There was a good attendance; and 
very interesting papers on the subject of 
“Nature Study in Sunday-schools ” were read by 
Miss Caroline T. Haven (principal of the Kin- 
dergarten Department in the Felix Adler “Ethi- 
cal Culture Schools”), by Miss Marion Newell 
of Passaic, N.J.,and by Mr. A. Hall Burdick 
(superintendent of the public schools, Staple- 
ton, S.C.). These papers were all well received, 
and followed by a discussion, after which the 
meeting was adjourned to the library in the 
church building, where a collation for the Union 
and its guests was provided by the ladies of 
the church. At its evening session the Union 
was favored with a strong and practical address 
on the topic, “The Religion of Nature as a 
Child may learn it,” by Rev. Frederick A. 
Hinckley of Philadelphia.. The Union is greatly 
indebted to him and to all the speakers during 
the year, some of whom have come from a 
distance to freely give their services, and have 
spoken words of wisdom drawn from their own 
study and experience. At the business meeting 
of the Union the draft of an entirely new con- 
stitution, which is found to be desirable for 
many reasons, was presented by a committee 
appointed for that purpose. It was read and 
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laid upon the table for final action at the first 
regular meeting next autumn. 

The following board of officers was elected 
for the ensuing year: president, Mr. W. I. 
Scandlin; vice-president, Rev. George Tele 
Badger; secretary, Rev. Hobart Clark; treas- 
urer, Mr. C. A. Baker. Directors for three 
years: Mr. A. Wendell Jackson, Miss Natalie 
Vidaud, and Mrs. John W. Chadwick. 


Providence, R.I.—The subject for dis- 
cussion at the April meeting of the Women’s 
Alliance of the First Congregational Church 
was ‘‘Modem Religious Thought’’; and, in 
a very interesting paper, one of the members 
reviewed two books,—‘‘God and the Soul,’’ 
by R. A. Armstrong, and ‘‘The. Forward 
Movement in Religious Thought,’’ by Mr. 
Herford. At the May session the subject 
was ‘‘The Modern Novel in Relation to the 
Religious Thought of the Day,’’ and the 
very able paper by one of the members of the 
Alliance was followed by earnest talk. 


Winchester, Mass.—Plans and specifica- 
tions for a new church have been adopted. 
It will be constructed of Weymouth steam 
granite, a stone that will give to the struct- 
ure a rich, warm appearance, not usually 
found in buildings of this kind. The style 
of architecture will be what is known as Per- 
pendicular Gothic, with stone tracery over 
the windows. The church will be of grace- 
ful proportions,—an ornament not only to 
the town, but to the Mystic Valley Parkway 
and its passing thousands. Work on the new 
building will be commenced immediately. 


The Connecticut Valley Conference. 
The semi-annual meeting will be held in the 
church of the Unitarian Congregational so- 
ciety at Brattleboro, Vt., on the 7th and 8th 
of June. The sermon will be preached on 
Tuesday evening by Rev. Charles F. Dole of 
Boston. Subject, ‘‘The Great Life Forces.’’ 
On Wednesday morning the conference will 
assemble for business at 10.15, and consider 
the formation of a Laymen’s League of the 
Connecticut Valley. At eleven o’clock Rev. 
W. M. Brundage of Albany, N.Y., will 
present a paper on ‘‘Bellamy’s ‘Equality,’ ’’ 
followed by discussion. At 1.30 the confer- 
ence will discuss the theme, ‘‘The Relation 
of the Individual to the Liberal Church, ’’ 
led by Hon. Dorman B. Eaton, Miss Annie 
C. Prentiss, and W. W. McClench, Esq. 
The society of Brattleboro will entertain for 
the night all delegates who arrive on Tues- 
day; but these are requested to send their 
names in advance to Mr. Charles A. Miles, 
Brattleboro. 


The Essex Conference.— The eighty- 
sixth meeting of the Essex Unitarian Confer- 
ence will be held in Beverly at the First 
Parish Church, Wednesday, June 1. Tues- 
day evening, May 31, there will be a union 
meeting of the Young People’s Societies,’ at 
which addresses will be given by Rev. Sam- 
uel A. Eliot of Boston and Rev. Augustus P. 
Reccord of Cambridgeport. Wednesday 
morning, at 9.30 A.M., the devotional service 
will be led by Rev. Alfred Manchester of 
Salem. At 1o A.M. the business of the con- 
ference will be considered. At 10.30 A.M. 
addresses will be given by Rev. Charles F. 
Dole of Jamaica Plain upon ‘‘The Religion 
of+ Sacrifice,’’ and by Rev. James Eells of 
Boston, upon ‘‘Unitarianism: A Gospel ‘of 
Life. ’’ Box-luncheon at 12.30 P.M. 
Wednesday afternoon, at 2 P.M., the general 
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subject will be ‘‘Applied Christianity.’’ 
Rev. Robert E. Ely of Cambridgeport will 
speak of ‘‘The Work of the Prospect 
Union,’’ and Mr. Arthur A. Wordell of 
Boston will speak of ‘‘The Work at the 
Parker Memorial.’’ George D. Latimer, 
Secretary. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1897-98. 


SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “ Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. What shall we do with the Coming Year? 
2. The Cost of our Freedom and our Duty 
to maintain it. 
3. The Atrophy of Faculties and Powers 
through Disuse. 
4. Noblesse Oblige; or, The Responsibility 
of Intelligence, Power, and Wealth. 
5. The Ideal New York. 
6. The Lesson of an Autumn Leaf. 
q%. Death and After. 
12. The Unitarian Story of Jesus. 
13. Some Ways of Looking Back: A Sermon 
of the Old Year. 
14, The Primal Love of God. 
Collyer.) 
19. As a Weaned Child. 
yer.) 
23. Stand on thy Feet. 
yer.) 
26. The Fore-elders of Hope. 
Collyer.) 
2%. Civilization and War. 
28. If we are Immortal. 
29. Real and Spurious Patriotism. 


(By Rev. Robert 
(By Rev. Robert Coll- 
(By Rev. Robert Coll- 


(By Rev. Robert 


Series on “Our Unitarian Gospel.” 
8. I. Unitarianism. 
9. II. “What do you give in Place of what 
you take away?” 
10. III. Are there Any Creeds which it is 
Wicked for us to question ? 
IV. Why have Unitarians No Creed ? 
V. The Real Significance of the Present 
Religious Discussion. 
16. VI. Doubt and Faith—both Holy. 
17. VII. Is Life a Probation ended by Death? 
18. VIII. Sin and Atonement. ; 


11, 
15. 


20. IX. Prayer and Communion with God. 
21. X. The Worship of God. 

22. XI. Morality Natural, not Statutory. 
24. XII. Reward and Punishment. 


25. XIII. Things which Doubt cannot destroy 

30. XIV. Evolution loses Nothing of Value 
to Man. 

XV. Why are not all Educated People 
Unitarians ? 

32. XVI. Where is the Evangelical Church ? 

33. In what Spirit shall we carry on the War? 

34. Is God Afar off or Near ? 


31. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


“A TRAINING IN CLEANLINESS IS A 
FORTUNE.” COMPLETE YOUR EDUCATION WITH 


SAPOLIO 
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Worcester Conference.— The regular 
spring meeting of the Worcester Conference 
was held with the Church of the Unity in 
Winchendon on the 11th and r2th of May. 
The sermon in the evening was preached by 
Rev. J. H. Crooker of Troy, N.Y., on ‘‘The 
blade, then the ear, then the full corn in 
the ear.’’ The devotional service of Thurs- 
day morning was conducted by Rev. J. N. 
Woodman of Sterling, who spoke on ‘‘Relig- 
ious Experience, ’’—the feeling we have when 
we think of the Infinite. The business ses- 
sion of the conference was called to order by 
the president, Jonathan Smith, Esq., of 
Clinton. An essay was read by Rev. C. G. 
Horst of Athol, on ‘‘The Specific Work of 
the Church.’’ There is danger, said the 
essayist, of losing sight of the main end for 
which the church exists. Social reforms 
must be brought about by the church indi- 
rectly. The purpose of the church is to bring 
men nearer to God. This is best accom- 
plished by social worship. The essay was 
discussed by Messrs. Garver, Brown, and 
Hayward. The conference was then invited 
by Rev. A. J. Culp, in behalf of the Win- 
chendon parish, to a collation prepared in 
Murdock and Odd Fellows Halls. About 
two hundred persons enjoyed the bountiful 
repast. The afternoon session of the confer- 
ence was devoted to a consideration of the 
work of the Sunday-school. The subject was 
in charge of Rev. J. H. Weeks of Westboro, 
who read a bright paper on ‘‘The Sunday- 
school Problem for Unitarians.’’ It is a 
problem for us, because we are disappointed 
with the results accomplished: Sunday-school 
graduates fail to become church members. 
We are looking for a reason why it exists. 
Is it the children’s church? Is it only a 
social institution? The essayist then dwelt 
on some of the hindrances; namely, our diffi- 
culty in finding efficient superintendents and 
teachers and text-books. But we have no 
cause to be discouraged. The Sunday-school 
is our own child, and we sometimes overrate 
its importance. We should not allow it to 
take the place of the church. If the children 
cannot go to both church and Sunday-school, 
send them to the church. The true function 
of the Sunday-school is to supplement the 
church. An interesting essay was then read 
on ‘‘An Experiment in Method,’’ by Miss 
Emma S. Nourse of Westboro. The experi- 
ment was the use of photographs, which has 
proved successful, increased attendance, and 
helped the discipline of the school. Mr. 
Garver said his own Sunday-school had given 
the photograph system a six years’ trial; and 
he found that the adults, as well as the chil- 
dren, were greatly interested. The discus- 
sion was continued by Messrs. Hayward and 
Crooker. After a hearty vote of thanks to 
the Winchendon parish for its hospitality, to 
the preacher of the sermon, and the essayists 
of the day, the conference adjourned. 


Acknowledgments of the Children’s Mis- 
sion from April 1, 1898 :— 


Sunday-school, First Parish, Hingham .......-- $40.00 
Sunday-school, First Religious Society, Roxbury 32.47 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Lancaster.... 58.55 
Sunday-school, North Society, Salem......-.-+- 35-99 
Sunday-school, Congregational Society, Belmont 16.35 
Sunday-school, First Parish, Dorchester......-- 150.00 
Sunday-school, East Lexington .........s.++ ees 3.38 
Sunday-school, Arlington Street Church.....--- 33.53 
Sunday-school, Harvard Church, Charlestown. . 13.90 
Sunday-school, South Congregational Church, 

Deep oaccaie! sic cincste wine's ele (0 olsie:\sivlebora's 2i0\s,.0 since 35.00 
Miss Julia Lyman...........- Jneceerneccsce veces 20.00 
A little child who delighted in giving help and 

NAD DIN ESS «05.016 e10r0 0 2100 0 stereos wslnges sore veee 3.28 
Massachusetts Charitable Fire Society....++..-+ 50.00 
Mission-box at the Home ....--- sevvaies wo neiwecee 2.34 
Rey. S. B. Cruft, an Easter offering..-.--.---.-+ 100,00 
Mrs, E. Thayer, West Bridgewater, an Easter 
MONEE RIEINE  siolerarsidieieois ov16. «isin aye'S'o, e's scene cern eens 5.00 
Sarah J. Haldeman, an Easter offering ..--..... 1.00 
A friend in Roxbury, an Faster offering -.....-- 35 
Miss R. W. Cobb, North Plymouth, an Easter = 

MORE BTART I, cniensiess\o2%.s,s01s slgas wpeete ish cae Be avaca # 2,00 


EASTER OFFERINGS. S 


From Sunday-schools of Unitarian Churches and Socie- 
ties, as follows; Athol Centre, $3.02; Bernardston, $5.00; 
First Religious Society, Roxbury, $6.50, and $6.00 from 
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Mrs. L. Sabine and $5.00 from Storer P. Ware; Golden 
Rule Circle of King’s Daughters, South Hingham, $5.00; 
Charlestown, N H., $4.05; Andover, $2.15; Waltham, 
$12.22; Brookfield, $4.20; Grace Chapel, Green Harbor, 
$3.00; East Wilton, N.H., $6.88; Brattleboro, Vt., $8.55 3 
Fairhaven, $8.96; Grafton, #5.50; Brewster, $10.00; 
Chelmsford, $9.50; Whitman, $5.76; Petersham, $8.00; 
South Worcester, $6.76; Milford, N.H., $6.00; Sandwich, 
$7.00; Sterling, $14.47; Howard Sunday-school, $23.50; 
West Bridgewater, $5.26; Duxbury, $7.00; Tyngsboro, 
$2.71; Third Congregational Society, Cambridge, $7.00; 
Saco, Me., $4.00; Randolph, $9.63; South Natick, $4.25; 
Billerica, $5.00; Weston, $12.00; Winchendon, $5.26; Lit- 
tleton, N.H., $2.25; Taunton, $25.00; Wolfboro, NEEL 
$1.81; Gardner, $3.52; Leicester, #s.00; Hartford, Conn., 
$5.20; Brockton, 10.00; Manchester, N.H., $17.00; Ux- 
bridge, $10.00 ($5.00 being from Miss Agnes Parker’s In- 
fant Class); West Upton, $8.56; Eastport, Me., $5.33; 
Kennebunk, Me., $10.00; Concord, N.H., $20.00; New- 
buryport, $19.00; Portsmouth, N.H., $10.00 ($5.00 of the 
amount from A. D. G.); North Scituate, $1.75; Turner’s 
Falls, $5.00; Church of the Disciples, Boston, 21.03; 
Somerville, $23.00; Cohasset, $22.15; Mendon, $5.00; 
Brooklyn, Conn., $3.00; First Unitarian Church, Worces- 
ter, $24.50; Lancaster, $35.27; Northampton, $13.00; Cas- 
tine, Me., $3.55; Westwood, $3.04; Peterboro, N.H., 
$6.00; St. John, N.B., $2.43; Carlisle, $3.30; First 
Church, Salem, $5.00; First Parish, Brighton, $7.00; 
Templeton, $2.38; Peabody, $9.00; Augusta, Me., $4.75; 
Medford, $10.51; Windsor, Vt., $1.00; Norton, $2.62; 
Harvard, $0.25; North Andover, $5.25; Deerfield, $6.10; 
Chelsea, $6.65; All Souls’ Church, Roxbury, $50.00; 
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North Society, Salem, $8.64; Dighton on Ny 
Church, Dorchester, Bersdy Winchester oes Nee 
set, $11.28; Allston, $10.38; Newton Centre, $5.30; Hyde 
Park, $6.40; Wollaston, $18.37; Danvers, $3.34: Belmont 
$15.4c3 Reading, $3.85; Rockland, $5.50; Malden, $12.00: 
Ayer, $3.28; Sturbridge, #4.17; Stoneham, $2.81; West 
Somerville, $2.64; Winthrop, 4.07; Roslindale, $10.58 ; 
South Hingham, $4.51; Beachmont, $3.70; First Parish, 
Norwell, $1.77; Yarmouth, Me., $2.25; Groton, $4.50 ; 
Bolton, $4.50; Second Church, Salem, $3.53 ; Gloucester, 
$7.00; Medfield, $12.00; Plymouth (from birthday box), 
$3.65; Woburn, $10.00; Hopedale, $11.43; Pepperell, 
$3.52; Arlington, $17.80; Second Church, Athol, $5.80; 
Westboro, $3.05; Exeter, N.H., $3.00; Bangor, Me., 
$5.00; Rowe, $1.37; jLeominster, $10.75; Hubbardston, 
$3.35 ; Pembroke, $1.73 ; Bedford, $3.00; Bridgewater, $5.00; 
South Boston, $7.78; Sherborn, $3.40; Mansfield, $3.00; 
New South Church, Boston, $10.00; Dedham, $25.00; 
Ellsworth, Me., $3.34; East Lexington, $3.62; Revere, 
$8.00; Stow, $2.19; Marblehead, $2.85; Bath, N.H., 
#1.20; Franklin, N.H., $7.60; Millbury, $1.68; Waverley, 
$3.05; First Parish, Needham, $5.00; Belfast, Me., $1.50; 
Ware, $2.00; First Parish, Cambridge, $13.76; First 
Parish, Hingham, $4.00; Medfield (additional), $3.49; 
East Bridgewater, $7.00; Holyoke, $5.00; Harvard Church, 
Charlestown, $4.10; Lawrence, $12.28 ; Chicopee, $5.71; 
Third Religious Society, Dorchester, $15.00; West Rox- 
bury, $17.69; Walpole, $4.74; Lynn, $9.20; Milton, $5.00; 
Houlton, Me., $1.98. Total, $1,654.72. 


H. PICKERING, Treasurer, 
156 Oliver Street. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCE 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR eae 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. | can afford to have. 
JEWETT . 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis, 
RED SEAL ys t 
SOUTHERN est. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. F E E 
OE Cleveland. 
SALEM Salem, Mass. 


CORNELL Buffalo. 


KENTUCKY Louiaville. 


National Lead Co., 100 


by selling and using the best material. 


HERE are several sorts of reputation 
—good, indifferent, bad. A good 
reputation is the sort that pays— 


the only sort that you, as a dealer or painter, 


It can only be acquired 


In 


paint, Pure White Lead (see list of genu- 
ine brands) and Pure Linseed Oil are the 


SE RRS Rotate T+ 


By using National Legd Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint, 


Wilham St., New York. 


Ohe Magnificent Bath System 


ot the GREAT JACKSON SANATORIUM 
At Dansville, New York .... 


Unsurpassed in Europe or America for thorough equipment. 


varieties of baths at the command of 


table supplied with water from mountain springs of great remedial value. 


possible source of contamination. 


Over sixty 
Baths and 


the physicians in charge. 
No 


Dr. Titus Munson Coan, who has made a specialty of treatment by nat- 
ural mineral waters, says: “It gives me pleasure to testify to the curative value 


of the Sanatorium Springs as I have found them in practice. 


Cool, pure, and 


sparkling, they are unsurpassed for table use.” 


An analysis of this water made 


at the Columbia School of Mines by 


Professors Ricketts and Cameron shows that it contains but 4/5 of a grain 


of. organic matter to the gallon. Dr. 


A. N. Bell, editor of the Sanztarcan, 


under whose direction this analysis was made, states that “the water is of 


“exceptional purity.” 


References to leading physicians given, whenever desired, 


JAMES H. JACKSON, 


M.D., President, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Pleasantries. 


Counsel (to witness, the father of a family): 
“Why are you so certain, Mr. Smith, that the 
event occurred on such a date? May you not 
be mistaken?” Witness: “Impossible, sir. 
It was the day I didn’t have to buy any of my 
children a pair of shoes.” 


He was an earnest minister; and one Sun- 
day, in the course of a sermon on the signifi- 
cance of little things, he said, ‘‘The Hand 
which made the mighty heavens made a grain 
of sand, which made the lofty mountains 
made a drop of water, which made you made 
the grass of the field, which made me made 
a daisy!’’—London Ligaro. 


**Oh, it’s all very well for you girls to 
talk!’’ said Archie. ‘‘We fellows are the 
ones who will have to suffer in war. You 
won’t run any risks.’’ ‘‘Oh, won’t we?’’ 
said Polly. ‘‘How about when we go in 
bathing next summer, with the harbors full 
of mines and torpedoes and things? What 
do you suppose would happen if we stepped 
on one?’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


‘Is the editor-in-chief in?’’ asked a 
stranger, as he sauntered into the city re- 
porter’s room at eight o’clock in the morn- 


ing.) No, sir, 2.) replied: “the. janitor, 
kindly. ‘‘He does not come down so early. 
Is there anything I can do for you®’’ ‘‘Per- 


haps so. ‘Are you connected with the poeti- 
cal department of the paper?’’ ‘‘I am, sir.’’ 
“Oh, .what do you do?’’ ‘‘I empty the 
waste-baskets, sir.’’—Mzlwaukee Sentinel. 


_A story is told of an excellent old lady 
who lived in Concord, Mass., at the time of 
the great prevalence of Transcendentalism ; 
and she was very much bewildered by the 
freedom and audacity with which many of 
her articles of faith were treated. But she 
finally came to this conclusion, ‘‘I don’t care 
so much about predestination and free will, 
and all them sort of things; but, if they take 
away my total depravity, I shall feel. as 
though I hadn’t any religion at all.’’ 


Rev. Sam Jones, the Georgia evangelist, 
was holding a series of meetings at a church 
whose pastor was noted for his lack of good 
looks. One evening, at a revival service, as 
he was talking about the sin of hypocrisy 
and duplicity, he—in a sudden gleam of 
characteristic humor—turned round to the 
pastor, sitting in the pulpit behind him, and 
said, amid a whirlwind of laughter: ‘‘ Well, 
John, your congregation can never accuse 
you. of being a two-faced man, can they? 
For the Lord knows that, if you had another 
face, you’d wear it, wouldn’t you?’’—MVay 
Ladies Home Journal. 


Gen. Grant, when he was in Scotland, 
heard a great deal about golf, and, being a 
guest at a country-house, expressed a wish 
to see how it was played. Accordingly, the 
two gentlemen went out to the park. ‘‘The 
host teed the ball,’’ says Pearson’s Weekly, 
“and waggled the club with all due solem- 
nity; and the general’s expectations ran 
high, as he observed these impressive pre- 
liminaries. Presently there was a heavy 
thud, a flight of turf, and the little ball still 
sat on the tee. Again, and yet again, a 
thud, heavier than before, with turf still 
flying, with ball unmoved, with the golfer 
perspiring and perplexed. Whereupon Gen. 
Grant gently remarked, ‘‘There seems to be 
a fair amount of exercise in the game, but I 
fail to see the use of the ball.’’ 


The Christian Register 


Bread ana cake raised with Royal 
are wholesome when hot. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS. DC. $i; 1607 sa rcisvorvcseeata: =s0'ee 
LA BEd Srpesseiccctececiwiee tain errs rai 


$26,939,135.99 
24,821,707.55 


: . _ $2,127,428.44 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED: D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


LEWIS F. PERRY & WHITNEY CO, 


INTERIOR DECORATORS. 


Draperies, Wall Papers, Wall Hangings. 
Decorative Painting, Plain Painting, 
Papier Maché. 


8 BOSWORTH STREET, = = 
Telephone 962 Boston. 


BOSTON 


Travel by the Dominion Line, 


Fast passenger service. S. S. New 
England, Canada, twin-screw, 
11,000 tons, sail from Boston to 
Queenstown and Liverpool, April 30, 
une 2 and 30, July 14 and 28, etc. 
o St. Lawrence Service between 
treal, Quebec, and Liverpool 
aturday. For descriptive mat- 
s and sailings, send to the 
’s Offices, 

tate St., Boston. 


i about armies, navies) 
with Spain and relations with Foreign Nations. 
making $10 to $39 per day. No experience necessary. 
Send 9 two cent stamps to pay postage. 

AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


ur Oountry in War.” 

O eo tae pages, written since the Maine Disas- O 
Most liberal terms guaranteed, 20 days’~credit, 
EDUCATIONAL UNION, 324 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. (@ 

STEEL PENS. 

THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 


QO MmuRAT HALSTEAD'S GREAT WAR BOOK, O 
coast defences, Maine Disaster, Ouba, Our War 
agnificent colored illustrations. Agents 

price low, freight paid, Handsome outfit free.) 

OOCOOOCOOOOCCOOOOCCOO 

GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 


(32) [May 26 1898. 


Educational. 


North, South, East, West 


—all are represented at the 


New England 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Send for our illustrated Catalogue and 


learn the advantages to be obtained at 
the MusicaL CENTER of the musical 
city of the New World. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
All particulars and Catalogue will be sent by 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Dr. and Mrs. JOHN MacDUFFIE, Springfield, Mass. 


History.—Twenty-five years conducted by Miss Howard. 
Assumed 1890 by present management. : 
A1m.—To fit Girls for College. To give those not to enter 
College a systematic, intellectual, and social training. 
TracHERS.—Of successful experience and acquaintance 
with College requirements. 
INSTRUCTION.—Standards set by our best colleges. Ad- 
vanced work. Small classes. : 
LocaTion.—Mansion house and beautiful grounds of the 
late Samuel Bowles, of the Stringyield Republican. 
Perfect sanitary arrangements. 
Illustrated circular. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. Bellows 


will begin the tenth year of their BoarpDING AND Day 
ScHoo.t For Girits, OCTOBER s5, 1808, at 115 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Address until September 1 91 DANFORTH 
STREET, PorTLAND, ME. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL Fe. ; 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, a 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


. . MAPLEBANK . . 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


In the family of Rev. Eugene De Normandie. The best 
of care and instruction guaranteed. For information call 
at any time, or send for catalogue. ddress 

HENRY N. DE NORMANDIE, Danvers, Mass; 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. : 


B. F. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


66 Wrst STREET, WorcESTER, Mass. 
THE DALZELL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
_College preparatory. A few boys received into the prin- 
cipal’s family. 
GEO. A. STEARNS, Jr., Principal. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH — (sth Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for both sexes. _ Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Miss Heloise E. Hersey 


will be at 25 Chestnut Street daily, between 11 a.m. and 
I P.M., to receive candidates for admission to her SCHOOL 
FOR GiRLs._ Circulars on application. 

Boston, Sept. 1, 1897. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, (Jct. 5. For circular E 
dress the Acting Dean, pee ob BENNETT. Eg 


AT MANUS. JI 
~ CARPETS and 


WASHINGTON. S7,, 
ST. 


OPP. BOYLSTON 


HN-H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 


“RE 


